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BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1854. 


VIEW NEAR NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y. 

The picture we give below represents an exceedingly lovely 
locality near New Brighton, N. Y. This beautiful little village is 
in Richmond county, on the northern end of Staten Island, some 
six miles from the great metropolis of New York. It is a chosen 
spot during the summer months, of thousands fiom the city, for 
relaxation from the dust and turmoil of the crowded thorough- 
fares of the city. And the air of quict serenity in which the 
whole landscape reposes, invests it with a charm erinently desi- 
rable to those who for so many months of the year are circum- 
scribed by high walls of brick and stone, that reflect only the 
glare and heat of the burning sun, and who are compelled to 
breathe so long the confined air of the Babel around them. No 
wonder the weary votary of care and mammon and pleasure is 
glad to throw off the thraldom of city life, and inhale once more 
the balmy air, redolent with the sweets of nature’s choicest 
aromatics. These island and suburban retreats are inviting 
oases in the track of human life, and glorious restoratives to the 
worn and exhausted energies, so severely taxed and tasked in the 
eager pursuits of life. The proximity of such an Eden as this 
to the great world congregated in New York must be a source of 


- 


satisfaction. Staten Island itself lies in the bay of New York, 
and constitutes the county of Richmond, with four towns. New- 
ark Bay and the channel culled the Kills lie on the north, New 
York harbor and the Narrows on the east, Raritan Bay on the 
south and Staten Island Sound on the west. The surface of the 
island is ayreeably diversified ; the soil is generally good for cultiva- 
tion, while it has the advantage of nearness to the city for a mar- 
ket for such produce as may be raised. From Richmond Hill, 
the suinmit of which is over three hundred feet above the level of 
the occan, a fine prospect may be obtained, which may be enjoy- 
ed with little effort to attain it, embracing the city and harbor of 
New York, its shipping, fortifications, islands, Brooklyn, and the 
surrounding country on Long Island, Hoboken, and the adjacent 
portions of New Jersey—a scene extremely rich and beautiful. 
As we have intimated, New Brighton, lying on the margin of the 
island, is one of the most pleasant villages in the State, and con- 
tains many elegant residences occupied by families from the city. 
“he Sailors’ Snug Harbor, a large and imposing edifice, is an 
asylum for superannuated seamen, located a short distance from 
New Brighton, and many a hardy tar finds here a soothing retreat 
from the perils and vicissitudes of his ocean life, where he may 
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repose his worn-out hulk aud spend his declining days in quiet 
preparation for the grave. The passage called the Narrows, 
through which most of the vessels going from or returning to 
New York, enter its harbor, lies between Long Island on the east 
and Staten Island on the west. Its shores are bold and com- 
manding, and on them are situated the principal forts and bat- 
teries for the defence of the harbor and city. Ona hill near the 
Narrows, a telegraph signal is erected, communicating with the 
marine telegraph on the Merchants’ Exchange in Wall Street in 
the city. The New York quarantine ground is on the north 
shore of Staten Island, opposite to the villages of Tompkinsville 
and Stapleton, and steamboats communicate with both of these 
places daily from New York. One can hardly look on a view 
like that below, and feel that American scenery is altogether mo- 
notonous, as has sometimes been said. The expanse of water 
spread out in the background—enlivened here and there with steam 
and sail boat, or bearing the larger merchantmen with their white 
sails spread to the breeze, while anon are rising hills, that gently 
ascend from the water—and the pleasant landscape in the fore- 
ground, embosomed in foliage and skirting the margin of the river 
orms a picture varied enough to captivate any eye. 


VIEW FROM NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, ON THE NARROWS, NEW YORK. 
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THE LAW STUDENT: 


—OR, THE— 


STRUGGLES OF A HEART. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XV. 
STANTON AND ELLEN LEAVITT. 


Tuat the promising young attorney, Stanton, was violently in 
love with Ellen Leavitt, became more and more apparent. He 
had, at first, scarcely acknowledged it to himself; but he was not 
long in doing so. He could not help it. He was blinded to ev- 
erything else; he no longer remembered his pure and long cher- 
ished love for Maria. He forgot his declarations to her that no 
other one could induce him to dethrone her image from his heart. 
He was intoxicated (infatuated, we might almost say), by the sin- 
gular fascinations of Ellen, which we can compare to nothing. 
Her wit, her gay manners, her varied accomplishments, which 
made her an ornament of the ball-room, all these did not have so 
much effect upon Stanton, as that nameless magic, which gives 
sofhe women such a dangerous power over the opposite sex. 

Stanton rode, and walked, and spent long evenings with her; 
he accompanied her to every public place ; he was her inseparable 
companion, and declared lover. It was not long, however, before 
he was an accepted one. 

Notwithstanding this, it would be curious to inquire, whether 
Ellen also loved Stanton in return. Was it such a sentiment 
which led her to accept him (who, though an ambitious and rising 
lawyer, was not decidedly an “eligible,” in point of fortune), 
when she had successively rejected much more splendid offers ¢ 
Had all the world been mistaken in judging of her motives, and 
had she acted throughout with regard to the dictates of her heart ? 
The idea was absolutely inadmissible by any one who knew her 
well, and knew, with all her fascinations, what a haughty, cold 
selfishness had eaten and rusted away the little heart which she 
might ever have possessed. We are compelled, therefore, to look 
for other reasons for her conduct. 

Ellen had not been wholly unconscious of the previous state of 
Stanton’s feelings—it only sharpened her hatred of the inoffend- 
ing and gentle Maria. By attracting him away from her, she 
simply intended to do Maria a disservice; other circumstances 
growing out of Mark’s mercenary projects upon his uncle’s prop- 
erty supervened, and led her to accept Stanton, as then the only 
means of depriving Maria of an ally dangerous to their schemes. 
What these schemes and reasons were, will be displayed in the 
‘sequel. 

Stanton saw Maria only upon business. He felt humbled in 
her presence ; her quiet, sad, but still cordial air reproached him 
(so he felt) for his estrangement, and made his present passion 
seem a madness beside his earlier and loftier love. But these 
effects were only momentary—he was not often exposed to them ; 
and Ellen’s star, after they had gone, always rose higher, and 
gleamed over his heart still more like the Sirius which it was, 

Stanton was surprised one day, not long after the events men- 
tioned in the previous chapter, to receive a visit from Brownly 
Brown, E:q , whom he had always carefully avoided. He saluted 
the unscrupulous pettifogger, therefore, as he entered his office, 
distantly, and in a cold tone inquired what service he could ren- 
der for him. Mr. Brown answered, by handing to him a sealed 
document, which Stanton took and glanced at the endorsement. 
It was entitled “ The Last Will and Testament of Mr. Jacob Leav- 
itt.” He looked in astonishment from the paper to Mr. Brown. 

“ What is this ?” he inquired, as if he could not believe his eyes. 

“Jt is what you see,” returned Brown. “It is a will which I 
drew up at Mr. Leavitt’s request not long before his death. It 
was executed at his house, in my presence, and sealed up—by an 
accident I took it away with me. When I discovered the mis- 
take, I intended to return it, and until yesterday supposed that I 
had done so. I stumbled over it by accident also, in looking over 
a drawer in my office. It is sufficient for me to exhibit it to you,” 
hé. continued, resuming possession of the document, “since I 
know its contents. I shall surrender my accidental trust to Mr. 
Leavitt’s nephew and heir, who is named executor.” 

So saying, he withdrew. Stanton mused a moment, and a 
vague suspicion flitted over his mind; but on second thought, he 
concluded nothing to be more natural than that a will should 
have been made by Mr. Leavitt. He hastened to inform Maria 
of the circumstance. She had no knowledge of any will, and did 
not believe that her husband ever had employed Brown; but she 
could not speak with certainty. But the communication threw 
her into a profound grief, since, as Stanton told her, all that had 
been done in settling her late husband’s estate would be of no 
account, but that the tedious process of law must be again gone 


through. . And in a very few weeks, before she could possibly re- |. 


ceive her share out of the estate, Mr. Laybach would be driven 
from his home, and she should be helpless to save him. She en- 
treated Stanton to hurry the business as fast as possible; but she 
did not tell him the distress which sent her weeping to her room 
when he had gone. 

The will was duly presented for probate by Mark, who was sole 
executor named. Maria’s name was not even mentioned ; but the 
whole estate was bequeathed in equal portions to Mark and his 
sister Ellen. Stanton examined it closely ; there was no disputing 
ite genuine character. The only cireumstance of suspicion in the 
matter was Brown’s agency ; but this was overcome by the unim- 
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peachable character of the two witnesses to the execution of the 
paper. 

This new instance of neglect and cold unkindness towards 
Maria, on the part of her husband, added new poignancy to the 
sorrows which already overwhelmed her. The circumstance of 
Mr. Laybach’s inextricable embarrassment alone induced her to 
insist (as Stanton informed her that she might) upon her rights of 
dower. But she did this with visible reluctance, compelled only 
by her anxious desire to soften the misfortunes of her foster parent. 

It seemed, indeed, as if every adverse circumstance crowded 
upon the unfortunate, but still young and lovely Maria. Every 
day seemed to make an addition to her load of griefs, which lacer- 
ated her heart. Yet did she wear still the same quiet, gentle 
demeanor, and her countenance bore yet no furrowed traces of 
discontent or impatience; but only the same unobtrusive, tender 
melancholy, which diffused itself over her delicate features, like a 
cloud before the summer sun shading a bank of violets. 

A few weeks passed by, and Mr. Laybach found himself com- 
pelled to leave his fair mansion, which he had been forced to sell, 
and to take up his residence in a humble house in the village. 
But the necessity was not so galling to his pride, as it was to 
Maria’s affections. She drowned her own griefs in sorrow at her 
inability to do anything to avert the storm; and for the sake of 
her foster parents, looked forward with the most anxious impa- 
tience to the acquirement of her own means, which would enable 
her to alleviate the bitterness of their misfortune. This she hada 
near prospect of being able to do. 

Mark’s final accounting as executor was but a few days off. 
By an order obtained from court, he had converted all the immov- 
able property into available funds, and he announced himself 
quite ready for a distribution. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A DOUBLE ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 


“Tr never rains, but it pours,” is the doctrine of a homely, 
quaint adage; it is truer in its metaphorical than its natural 
meaning. 

Mark Leavitt spent a great portion of his time in the city, in- 
dulging in the most extravagant habits. He played, gave costly 
entertainments, and, generally, was plunged into the wildest ex- 
cesses. At home he preserved the appearances of sobriety, and 
led a life which did not subject him to great scandal; but really, 
at the time we speak of, he was nearly bankrupted by his many 
extravagances. 

A few days before the final settlement of affairs was to come 
on, Mark went to New York, saying he should return in time. 
The day had now arrived, and Stanton attended in court, as 
Maria’s agent ; but Mark did not appear. Some time was passed 
in waiting, when Stanton, who was impatient, determined to go 
to his house. Ellen was in the sitting-room; she rose hastily, for 
he had not announced himself. He inquired for Mark. 

“Sit down here with me on this tete-a-tete,” said Ellen, seating 
herself again by way of reply. 

“T have no time,” begun Stanton. 

“You have time; I shall tell you nothing if you refuse,” said 
Ellen, in an affected pet. Her slightest wishes were law to him 
—he complied. “You would neglect me for business,” contin- 
ued she, in the same tone. “I will not occupy any such secon- 
dary place. But now that you are reasonable, I will answer your 
question. Read that; I have just taken it from the post-office.” 

Stanton took the note. It ran simply thus: 


“Dear Sister,—I start to-day for Liverpool—shall return 
when I get out of funds. Hope they will have a good time in 
settling uncle’s estate ; advise them to come to Liverpool. 

“ Adieu, Marx.” 

“ Heavens!’ exclaimed Stanton, “ what has he done ?” 

“He has simply settled the estate by carrying it all off with 
him,” replied Ellen, in the coollest possible manner, and without 
changing a feature. 

“And you knew of this?” inquired Stanton, with a look of 
surprise and reproach. 

“Do you accuse me?” queried Ellen, her eyes flashing upon 
him with a glance which subdued him in an instant, adding 
haughtily, “I am not on the witness stand ; I shall not answer.” 

“Pardon me,” returned he, in a confused tone, “I meant 
nothing. But it will ruin Maria.” 

A momentary gleam shot from Ellen’s eyes. 

“I know it,” replied she, in a cold, matter-of-course tone. 

Stanton sat a moment in silence, then rose to go. 

“ What are you going to do?” inquired Ellen. “ Are you still 
so much attached to your old flame that you wish to pursue my 
brother ?” 

Stanton felt the sneer; but he had become so infatuated, her 
slightest word could command his resolution. He hesitated a 
moment, as if a painful struggle were going on in his mind. He 
finally said : 

“JT must inform Mrs. Leavitt of the circumstance, since I am 
her counsel. But I shall certainly, dear Ellen, do nothing to 
wound your feelings.” 

So saying, he took his hat, and directed his steps towards the 
cottage in which Maria now resided with her foster-parents. He 
entered and found her sitting alone. She welcomed him with a 
smile—thé same quiet smile which, at times, found its old lodg- 
ment in Stanton’s heart. He communicated the intelligence to 
her in a few brief words; and, regarding his promise to Ellen, 
held out to her no hope, as he might have done. . 

“ Just Heaven!” exclaimed Maria, in despairing accents, “am 
I to be forever the victim of misfortune ?” 


She covered her face with her hands ; she held up for a moment, 
but the emotion was too much for her nerves, already strung to 
their highest tension. She sunk back, pale and fainting, and 
would have fallen upon the floor, had not Stanton sprang to her 
side. He caught her in his arms, his pulses beating hotly and 
rapidly. That voice, which once had been such music to his soul; 
that form, which had once been his ecstacy to touch; the sorrow- 
laden cadence of the one, the pale lifelessness of the other—the 
effect of his words—smote him now with sudden and powerful re- 
morse. The old passion returned like a rushing flood upon his 
heart; he trembled and staggered beneath his delicate burden. 
His love for Ellen in that moment rose up before him like a hide- 
ous phantasy—he awoke as from a long dream of infatuation, 
intoxication and wild frenzy. 

“Maria, Maria!” he whispered, in thick, agonized tones, in her 
unconscious ear. “ Awake, return! Your life-long lover calls 
you back! O, God, what have I done? How have I dreamed ?” 


He showered her pale forehead, her violet-hued eyelids, her 
blanched lips, with passionate kisses; he strained her fragile, 
ethereal form to his bounding heart. Maria opened her cyes 
amidst these passionate demonstrations ; again and again he im- 
printed burning kisses upon her cheeks. 

“ Maria, dearest Maria,” exclaimed he, “say that you can for- 
give your wandering lover—my heart is forever yours.” 

Maria started up and released herself from his arms. 

“You!” she exclaimed, “ the betrothed husband of Ellen Leav- 
itt! False to me—false to her! Can it be possible that you are 
not mad 

“T have been mad,” replied Stanton, huskily, sinking down be- 
fore her. ‘I have been drugged into horrible forgetfulness and 
frightful dreams. But the spell is over ; my heart has returned to 
its true allegiance, never more to wander. Belicve me, Maria, I 
love you with a love which cannot die! Do not, do not, I entreat 
you, I conjure you, if you have ogg spark of mercy left for me, do 
not reject it!” 

These tones were passionately, despairingly sincere; the light 
of love struggled on his pale, dreamy countenance, with the dark 
shadows of trembling fear. Maria’s heart overflowed with old, 
long pent-up feelings ; her head fell trustingly on his breast, while 
tears of conflicting emotion came into her eyes. He clasped her 
warmly to his bosom, he covered her lips again with kisses, as he 
whispered, in heartful tones : 

“We shall be happy yct, dear Maria. Forget the frightful 
past!” 

She lay for a moment confidingly and unresistingly in his arms ; 
then she again released herself with gentle force from his grasp. 
She covered her face for a moment to hide the tears which flowed 
freely, but soon wiping them from her eyes, she assumed a more 
distant air, and said, in a voice which struggled to be calm and 
cold : 

“Tt cannot be, Mr. Stanton; I cannot listen to the vows of a 
man who is at this moment affianced to another. You deceive 
her, or you deceive me.” 

“ Maria, Maria!” returned Stanton, vehemently, “ this language 
is cruel! Iconfess that I have been led astray; I have been 
guilty of treason to my own heart. Will you forbid me to repent # 
This hour has cured my fatal madness !—this day will I tell Ellen 
that I am free from her baneful influence. O, Maria, consent 
then to be mine! I pray you not to destroy my first hope of 
returning happiness.” 

Maria remained silent fora moment. Stanton’s manner con- 
vinced her that he was in earnest, but pride forbade her to alter 
the decision she had given ; she consented to modify it a little. 

“No more now,” she said, firmly. “ Your future conduct may 
induce me to hear you again.” 

Stanton humbly acquiesced in her command; he merely an- 
swered, “ Permit me, then, to hope !” 

And saying which, he left the room, with a countenance on 
which various emotions expressed themselves; but high above 
all shone a stern resolve, which exalted his air and braced his 
steps. 

He had not proceeded many steps before he encountered Old 
Sam, the late faithful servitor of Maria—faithful still, but no 
longer in her service, under the altered condition of her life. She 
had felt herself compelled to discharge him, sorely against her 
own inclinations, and greatly to the grief of Old Sam, who would 
have been willing to follow her fallen fortunes, no matter how low 
they went. In Stanton’s present state of feeling, the sight of this 
one honest being, whose feelings of devotion had suffered no 
change towards Maria, was both a reproach and @ pleasure to 
him; and he grasped the hand of the battered old sailor with 
almost fraternal affection. 

“ Misfortune is never tired of harassing your mistress,” said 
he, in a sympathizing tone, which he knew would find an echo in 
the old man’s breast. Stanton related to him the story which has 
been already told. 

“The rascally smuggler!” exclaimed Old Sam, with an encr- 
getic gesture. “I always said that Mark Leavitt deserved to be 
strung from the yard-arm. I hope I shall live to see it done, yet ! 
You'll give chase, wont you ?” 

Stanton shook his head doubtfully. 

“It’s too bad to let the lubberly shark off so, while there’s a 
shot in the locker. J’ll follow him, if you'll only let mo; if Z get 
once alongside, I’ll haul down his pirate flag. Only tell me to go, 
Mr. Stanton, and I'll start to-morrow, if I have to go in a long 
boat.”’ 

“Tt would be useless, my good fullow,” returned Stanton. 
“ Besides, there is yet one remedy ; we will first try that.” 

“T hate to see Mark get off so,” said Old Sam, a little discon- 
tentedly. “It’s just as you say, though, Mr. Stanton.” 
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A few more words passed, when Stanton left Old Sam to go 
directly to his office. Judge B——, who, since Stanton’s remark- 
able display of powers in a cause argued before him, which we 
mentioned, had been Stanton’s steadfast friend, he found awaiting 
him. The old judge rose and extended his hand. After the 
usual civilities of meeting, he said : 

“Mr. Stanton, you are district attorney for this district. I 
congratulate you.” 

“J!” returned Stanton, in some surprise—for though he was 
not ignorant that his name had been proposed, he had, from the 
apparent hopelessness of the case, made only faint exertions to 
attain the honor; and therefore the announcement came unex- 
pectedly upon him. 

“TI presume I am indebted to you, judge, for this distinction. 
I am deeply sensible of the obligation.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PURSUIT.—THE DISMISSAL. 


Tne next day, day after, indeed, a week passed after Stanton’s 
interview with Maria, and he did not once visit his fiancee, Ellen 
Leavitt. Once only, either, did he see Maria—then simply.to 
announce to her that Mark’s securities were forgeries; and that, 
therefore, all hope of recovering her share of her husband’s prop- 
erty was quite destroyed. He did not dare yet say more to her, 
though he burned to do so. 

The discovery of Mark’s double villany excited the strongest 
feelings in Stanton’s breast. He wondered and reproached him- 
self that such consummate knavery should have existed beneath 
his eyes, and yet escape undetected, until it had finished all the 
mischief at which it aimed. He felt now a threefold interest in 
bringing Mark to punishment ; beside a natural desire to see jus- 
tice done, he wished to see Maria avenged, and his own possible 
remissness excused. But thereseemed to be little hope of a suc- 
cessful pursuit of Mark; though the gentlemen whose names he 
had forged, insisted upon a trial, and Old Sam begged Stanton to 
be permitted to exhibit in this way his devotion to his mistress. 
An indictment for forgery having been found against Mark, Old 
Sam finally obtained the necessary authority and means to follow 
him by the next steamer, and, if possible, to bring him back to jus- 
tice. Stanton had little confidence in the proceeding—less in the 
old sailor’s skill to manage it; but he could not resist the honest 
servitor’s urgent entreaties and Maria’s desire. Old Sam started, 
therefore, vowing that he would make a voyage around the world, 
before he would give up search for the villain who had robbed his 
late kind-hearted and unfortunate mistress. 

Stanton was in a dilemma with reference to Ellen, which, now 
that nothing remained to be done in the affair of Mark’s defalca- 
tion (or rather, now that nothing more could be done at present), 
recurred in full force upon him. How was he to put an end to 
the relation which subsisted between him and the sister of the 
defaulter! To do it in some way, he was quite fully and firmly 
resolved since his interview with Maria; the only question was, 
how to manage the delicate business. It must be confessed, he 
felt embarrassed ; this embarrassment and consequent indecision 
finally designated to him his course of action. He sat in his 
office one afternoon, his mind running on this subject, when a 
servant from Willow Place placed a lady-like note in his hand. 
It was from Ellen, simply signifying her wish to see him immedi- 
ately. This summons was, of course, not to be disobeyed ; and 
Stanton rose, inwardly resolving to make this call the occasion of 
putting an end to his present state of embarrassment. He half 
expected a storm, since he knew Ellen’s temper, which would not 
brook neglect ; and, indeed, he more than half desired one—pre- 
ferring to encounter Ellen’s anger, than to expose himself again 
to the strange power of her fascinations. The one he felt equal 
to ; the other, he did not know himself well enough to be even yet 
without fears. 

As he approached the house, a new consideration presented 
itself. What justification could he plead for the violation of a 
solemn promise? Not to Ellen (he was not at all fearful of her 
requiring from him any justification), but to his own conscience. 
He reached the house and rang the bell, without having found any 
better than the one he gave Maria—madness. Rather humbling, 
it was, to entertain and plead, in foro conscientiae, such a defence for 
the course he proposed to take—~but not more so than the reflec- 
tion, that it was for Ellen Leavitt that his heart had strayed away 
from its early apd holy love. 

He had not much time, however, for debating the question. 
His ring was answered, and he found himself in a moment in 
the parlor, whose reminiscences, a short time before so pleasing, 
now were hateful and humiliating. He could not help feeling a 
little awkward on Ellen’s appearance ; but her manner, which was 
cold and distant, soon rid him of that by rousing his pride. 

“I am greatly obliged to you, Mr. Stanton, for your condescen- 
sion in honoring my request so promptly,” began Ellen. “I 
appreciate the honor, since I know how valuable your time has 
become. Don’t trouble yourself for an apology,” she added, as 
Stanton hesitated in replying to this address. “You have not 
called upon me in nearly two weeks. I know the reason; you 
have been too busy in branding a felon’s mark upon my brother’s 
name. I have no control over your actions; I only charge you 
with making me, his sister, an accomplice in your baseness.”” 

Ellen’s eye flashed, as she said this, with magnificent hauteur. 

“You, an accomplice! You charge me with a crime!” 

“T charge you with a baseness, Mr. Stanton. Your conduct has 
not had the dignity even of crime.” 

“ Will you favor me by being a little more explicit, Miss Leav- 
itt? *I confess I do not understand your language when applied 
to me.” 


“Your conscience does not accuse you? I will come down, 
then, to your comprehension. Was it not enough that you con- 
stantly took the part of that amiable hypocrite, Maria, against 
us, that you should also use the confidential information which I 
gave you, in order to institute criminal prosecutions and pursuit 
of my brother ?” 

“ As to that, the information was public. I had a right—and, 
as a public officer, it was my duty to act upon it.” 

“ Public!” exclaimed Ellen, her eyes flashing still more scorn- 
fully, ‘‘ How came it so? I confess, it was public as soon as I 
told it to you in confidence, and under your promise that you 
would do nothing to my brother’s injury.” 

“Your brother is a felon,” returned Stanton, his anger rising 
at Ellen’s tone and taunts. “I made no promises to shield a 
criminal.” 

“You taunt me with Ais misfortunes! An admirable sense of 
justice ina distinguished district attorney, whose duty it would 
seem to be to obtain information like a spy, and act upon it like 
an informer! Permit me to say, Mr. Stanton, that I do not ad- 
mire the character. I have no faith in a man who breaks one 
promise—who betrays me for a scheming pauper. Go, marry my 
uncle’s widow, if you please, and share all that you gain from 
your conduct towards my brother. I absolve you from all pro- 
mises made to me. It will save you the baseness of breaking them.” 


Ellen’s face was pale, and her eye darted lightnings of scorn. 
Stanton rose. 

“T will not recriminate, Miss Leavitt. I will not, to a lady, 
use the language which I might be forced to employ.” 

“TI despise your lenity! Do your worst, Mr. Stanton! I dare 
say it will not entirely overwhelm me,” interrupted Ellen, sarcas- 
tically. Stanton did not notice the remark, but proceeded : 

“Neither shall I defend my conduct, since you do not require 
it. But I must be permitted to express my obligations to you, 
for relieving me of an engagement which is equally distasteful to 
both of us. I am happy to find that we agree so well, finally.” 


Ellen’s face at this sarcasm grew paler than before with anger. 
She stamped her foot, and darted a fiery glance at Stanton. 

“ Impertinent !” she began, in a tone of passion. ‘“ You—” 

But Stanton did not wait to hear the conclusion of the sentence. 
With a suave countenance and a graceful bow, he begged permis- 
sion to wish her good evening, and left the parlor, leaving Ellen 
still more vexed at his exit, which deprived her of all further 
opportunity to vent her anger upon him. The coolness with 
which Stanton received his dismissal, too, excessively irritated 
her pride, as well as disappointed her calculations. She had re- 
lied upon the possession of so much influence over him, that she 
might treat him as she pleased, and still compel him to remain 
devoted to her. She wished to humble him ; to frighten him from 
the course he was pursuing towards her brother; to drive him to 
give up Maria. But, for certain potent reasons, she did not wish 
to drive him away from herself, as her language imported, and 
which she now saw Stanton was glad to accept in its literal sense, 
without a word of entreaty or submission. She had overdone,her 
purposes—foiled them by her own violence ; which, however, in- 
stead of causing her to reproach herself, made her only the more 
bitter against Stanton, and Maria, who now nearly equally shared 
her hatred. 

On the other hand, Stanton left the house and returned to his 
office, heartily rejoiced that Ellen had given him the clue, without 
any exertion on his own part, to escape from his perplexities. 
She had dismissed him, and there his own responsibility in the 
matter ceased. 

On the following day, Stanton resolved to call and see Maria, 
to urge again upon her his suit, to which all obstacles he con- 
ceived to be now removed. She could not, he thought, if she en- 
tertained for him a spark of the feeling which he wished her to; if 
she reciprocated in any degree the passion which burned in his 
breast with still greater ardor because of its momentary eclipse, 
she could not refuse to reward it with her hand. 


It was a bright and beautiful afternoon. The elements seemed 
to promise him all that he desired most, and he walked along in 
the direction of Mr. Laybach’s cottage, his heart beating high 
with hope. He reached it, and was shown into the humble parlor. 
This contrasted violently with the elegance which Maria had pos- 
sessed in former days—with the elegance which he had witnessed 
on the previous afternoon surrounding Ellen Leavitt. But such 
reflections did not have room in his thoughts when Maria appear- 
ed, looking to him as lovely as ever, in her half weeds, her gentle 
and quiet air. 

Stanton proposed a walk, Maria consented, and in a moment 
was ready to accompany him. 

“ What a glorious sunset!” exclaimed Stanton, as they sallied 
out together. “Isn’t it singular? That single cloud, the only 
one in sight, standing like a massive shield, its thick edges bril- 
liant with gold, before the fiery sun. I should wish Alexander 
Smith could see that. Do you read Smith ? 

‘ Pye seen the sky 
All washed with fire, while in the midst the sun 
Beat like a pulse, welling at every beat 
A spreading wave of light.’ 
Isn’t it the perfection of descriptive poetry ?”’ 

“ Does not wisdom tell you,” replied Maria, with a significant 
smile, and glance at Stanton, “never to waste your worship on a 
setting sun?” 

There was a slight tinge of melancholy in Maria’s tone, despite 
her smile, which instantly caused Stanton to make an application 
of her remark. 

“I worship the beautiful everywhere,” replied he, warmly. 
“ It is, therefore, that I worship you, Maria, and have worshipped 
you so long. But you are not a setting sun; you are young and 


beautiful still, but colder to me than the moon’s rays. Why do 
you treat me so, Maria ?” 

“Do you not deserve it? Have you forgotten that you are 
affianced to Ellen Leavitt ?” 

“Tt is true no longer,” returned Stanton, impetuously. “She 
has dismissed me.” 

“And s0, rejected by her, you plead to me. It is amusing!” 
And Maria burst into a laugh which had lost none of its ringing 
music. Stanton colored with vexation. 

“You are unreasonable,” replied he. ‘“ Was it not before my 
rejection (if you choose to call it such, when she only anticipated 
me), that I offered you my love !—and did you not bid me hope?” 

“ You are too impatient !” 

“Impatient! How many years is it since I first became a suitor 
for your hand? If you love me, Maria, but one iota—if there is a 
single spark of regard for me in your breast, I beseech you to end 
my suspense !” 

Stanton’s tones were earnest and passionate. Maria hesitated 
a moment before replying. She finally said = 

“Mr. Stanton, I will do you justice. I confess that your senti- - 
ments are not without an echo in my breast; that my heart was 
yours, even when I refused your love on the eve of my wedding 
with Mr. Leavitt. Truly, it was never otherwise. But I rejected 
you for gold and position. I was guilty in doing asIdid. I 
confess it, and my punishment has been just.” 

Her voice faltered, and she wiped a tear from her eye as she 
reached this point. She continued : 

“‘My duty bade me reprove your rash advances, while I was 
Mr. Leavitt’s wife—but God pardon me the feelings which strug- 
gled with my duty! I sinned in entertaining them—it is another 
reason why I have rightly suffered. Now, it is true, there is no 
legal impediment between us, but circumstances are changed. I 
refused you when you might justly have accused me of preferring 
the wealth of another to yourself. Now, I am unfortunate, and 
you are fortunate. You have gathered fame, position, and no 
doubt with them wealth, or the near prospect of it. We have 
simply changed places. Let it not be said that I refused you 
when I was fortunate and happy, and accept you when I am un- 
fortunate and—but I will not add unhappy; Iam contented. I 
will deal frankly by you. I have given you my sentiments to- 
wards you; but I must add also, that unless kind fortune returns 
me my inheritance, so wrongfully taken from me, I shall never ac- 
cept the hand of any man. [I shall live to do penance for my 
faults, which brought all my misfortunes upon me.” 

A bright flush suffused the face of the speaker ; she walked with 
her eyes fixed modestly on the ground. In vain Stanton urged 
upon her the injustice of acting upon the motives she had sug- 
gested, the unnecessary self-sacrifice, tie needlessness of her scru- 
ples, the hopelessness of ever regaining the fortune which Mark 
had no doubt squandered. 

“You sacrifice your own feelings to the fear of a suspicion 
which no one who knows you can entertain—which I am the first 
to scout. You do yourself—you do me wrong. I beg of you to 
recall that decision,” urged Stanton. 

“T cannot do so; I am resolved!” firmly replied Maria. “I 
will not deny,” she added, blushing slightly, “that I Aope; and I 
do not forbid you, if your feelings do not change, to hope also. 
But nothing can induce me to change my resolution.” 

As she pronounced these words, she stopped before the gate of 
her own house. Stanton seized her hand, which she did not with- 
draw, and pressed it passionately in his own. 

“You madden me, Maria! How can you be so cruel?” ex- 
claimed he, in earnest but desponding accents. 

“Forget me, Fred!” (it was a long time since she had pro- 


_nounced that familiar name, and it sounded musically in Stan- 


ton’s ears.) “Forget me, forget the past!” she answered. But 
the tear that stood in her eye belied the wish expressed in words. 

“Never, never!” was Stanton’s vehement ejaculation; and 
pressing her hand again with warm fervor, he turned down the 
street, and Maria entered the house. 

Stanton returned moodily home, and now looked with the most 
eager anxiety for news from Old Sam. He counted the days 
which must elapse before the arrival of a Liverpool steamer, with 
the anxious interest of a man condemned to death notching upon 
a stick the daily consumption of his brief span of life. With little 
more hope, indeed, did he look for the news. He had no reason- 
able expectation that it would prove favorable; but, like the un- 
happy criminal, still indulged himself in dreams of some miracu- 
lous interposition, which would give him a respite of happiness. 

When the day at last came, he was wrought up into a fever of 
anxiety. He was not disappointed in receiving a letter, post- 
marked at Liverpool, and bearing unmistakable evidence of being 
from Old Sam. He opened and read it with trembling haste and 
eagerness. The letter was unique—we give a copy: 

LrveRPooL, April the 4th. 

“Mr. Stanton, Esq.,—Sir, I’ve dropped anchor in this ’ere 
port, as you'll perceave. This is a monstrous big city, split my 
eyes! I feel like a lugger in a reg’lar nor’easter, and no rudder 
to steer by. Consarning the shark (I mean Mr. Leavitt), I haint 
heern a word, and can’t find out anything about what tack he’s 

ne off on. But I’ll get his bearings ‘fore long; and if I do, 

low me if I don’t bring him home under bare poles! I haint 
good at writing. My fingers is stiff—so my duty to my Mistress, 
God bless her !—and no more from your obedient sarvant, Sam.” 


The letter crushed Stanton’s hopes, which had involuntarily 
arisen on its receipt. He fell almost into despair, and cursed him- 
self for relying upon an old sailor like Sam, who, notwithstanding 
his devotion, evidently did not know how to take the first step ta- 
wards the object he hadin view. He sent the letter to Maria, but 
did not cal! then. He hardly dared to trust himself. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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ROOM IN WHICH GEN. PIERCE WAS BORN. 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The view at the top of the page represents, from an advantage- 
ous point for effect, the pleasant town of Coneord. This place, 
the political capital of New Hampshire, lies on both sides of the 
Merrimack, and is nearly in the centre of the State. Supcrficially, 
it is a large town (ten . 
miles square), and em- 
braces five villages with- 
in its borders. East 
and West Concord con- 
tain, severally, from 
three to four hundred 
inhabitants ; Fisherville 
(in the north part), about 
one thousand, and the 
Centre Village a little 
more than five thou- 
sand, making the whole 
population full ten 
thousand 


VIEW OF CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Parallel with the Merrimack, for many miles above and below, 
stretches one of those remarkable reefs of sand, which, more than 
anything else, proves that the ocean once swept over this whole 
country. This reef is of precisely the character of those often 
seen on the borders of the sea, and must have been formed by a 
strong current, sweeping where the bed of the Merrimack now is. 
Lycll presumes that the White Mountains formed a respectable 
group of islands at the time. Upon this reef nothing grows 
thriftily save hard or pitch pines. hen these are cut down, a 
sub-growth of white birch and dwarf oaks springs .. These 
lands are therefore worthless, selling for ten or twelve dollars an 
acre, though within half a mile from the Centre Village, while 
those on the west, beyond one and within two miles, sell for from 
fifty to a hundred dollars an acre. The Merrimack comes from 
Lake Winnipiseogee, “The Smile of the Great Spirit,” and is a 
river teeming with the beautiful and picturesque at every turn. 
Losing the ruggedness of much of its up-country scenery at this 
point, nature and art here mingle equally in every view. The in- 
terval—the level of alluvial land on either side—is about three 
fourths of a mile wide on the average, and is picturesquely studded 
with large elm and walnut trees, some of the former three or four 
hundred years old. Where the Centre Village now stands, the 
once-powerful tribe of Penacooks had their principal town, and 
the virtuous, peace-loving Passaconaway held over them his mild 
dominion. The marriage of his daughter has been beautifully 
celebrated in Whittier’s “ Bridal of Penacook ;” nor less beauti- 
fully has that poet sung the praise of the “clear winding Merri- 
mack.” Opposite Fisherville is a small island, which was perhaps 
formed by the wash of the Contoocook, an impetuous stream 
which runs through the village, and empties its foaming waters 


town, which occupy 
eighteen thousand 
acres. One of these is 
Lake Penacook, about 
, Up among 
Vi mest ofthe Contre 
illage, quite a 
feet = the level of 
the Merrimack. The 
surface of Concord is 
diversified hills 
and valleys, and is gen- 
erally very pleasing. 


LAW OFFICE FIRST OCCUPIED BY GEN. PIERCE. 


RESIDENCE OF THE LATE COUNTESS OF RUMFORD. 


into the Merrimack at 
this int. Over this 
island the track of the 
Northern Railroad is 
laid; and few who are 
whirled along by the en- 

ines, ever think that 

re,in 1678, the arm 
of asingle captive wo- 
man slew eleven sturdy 
savages. The Centre 


seven years ago (at least 
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six sheets of water with- — its wth was v 
in the borders of the ty = —| slow up to about the 
Hopkinton is now re- 
duced to two stores, and 
is a sort of mushroom 
Nineveh. At present 
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the town is rapidly and health- 
full progressing, both in pop- 
alates and beauty. Concord, 
like Washington, was design- 
ed, from the first, for a town 
of “magnificent distances,” 
and nearly all occupy a con- 
siderable area about their dom- 
icils for ornamental grounds. 
Many of the inhabitants take 
a commendable pride in the 
cultivation of rare trees and 
flowers; and the planting of 
trees along the sidewalks has 
not been forgotten : so that, in 
time, the village will be one of 
the most delightful in New 
England. At the north end 
of ‘Main Street some consider- 
ate person planted two rows 
of elms on either side of the 


street, and they now form al- 
most a continuous arch in 
summer time for a consider- 
able 
between Boston and 
Canada. It was the parson- 
age house of the first minister, 
Rev. Timothy Walker, and is 
now occupied by one of his 
descendants, who has re-fin- 
ished it in the old style, yet 
has been Maloneish enough 


to put an inco ous back + 4) 
Po it. The er end of | 
Main Street is very well orna- } 


mented with some stately elms 
of the olden times, under 
whose branches are the dwell- 
ings of many of the oldest and 
most res le families. 
Here lived the late General 
Hill, and still lower down, the 
Countess Rumford, a view of 
whose residence is also given. 
The State Prison, Asylum for 
the Insane, Methodist Bibli- 
cal Institute, and Rumford 
and Ralfe Asylum, com 
the chief public institutions. 
The building in which Gen. 
Pierce formerly kept his law office, as represented herewith, is on 
the westerly side of Main Street, southeast of the yard of the 
State Capitol, or State House. Gen. Pierce occupied for his 
office two rooms in the second story, immediately over the 
“Franklin Bookstore.” - The building was erected in 1828 by a 
company, of which the late Ex-Governor Isaac Hill was a propri- 
etor. He was at first one of three proprietors, but subsequently 
purchased the whole; and for man cs it bore the name of 
Hill’s Brick Block.” The town of then contained less 
than one half its present population. ‘This editice was the second 
one of brick erected within the town limits for business purposes, 
and the first which was occupied for stores. Mr. Hill, immedi- 
ately after its completion, removed into it his “Franklin Book- 
store” and printinz-office, comprising the New Hampshire Patriot 
establishment. He also published here, from 1838 to 1851 inclu- 
sive, a monthly — journal, called the “‘ Farmer’s Monthly 
Visitor,” which had an extensive circulation, and was continued 
by him until compelled to relinquish it oa account of ill health. 
In 1847 or 1848, Mr. Hill dis of his title to the building to a 
brother-in-law, Hon. Rich H. Ayer, of Manchester. It was 
about this time that an office was fitted up in it for Mr. Pierce. 
The building was afterwards called “ Ayer’s Block,” until Mr. B. 
W. Sanborn purchased 
it, together with the 
“Franklin Bookstore,” 


ry" 


since which it is called at. 


“Sanborn’s Block.” 
Many people, however, 
have always known it as 
the “Patriot Block.” 
In the third story of the 
building in which Gen. 
Pierce has had his office 
is the “ Franklin Hall.” 4 
It contains a valuable Fo 
collection of minerals be- 
longing to the State, col- i 
lected by Dr. C. T. Jack- pe. i 
son, who made its 7 
logical survey a few 


curiosities and 8 


= 


mens belonging to the 


Concord Society of Nat- 
ural History. This col- 


lection includes curiosi- 
ties brought from Mexi- 
co by Gen. Pierce. The SSS 


engraving below gives & 
view of the residence of 
Gen. Pierce, at Concord, 
previous to his bein 
called to fill the office 
President of the United 
States. In the vicinity 
of Concord, on the bor- 
ders of the Merrimack, 
which is the principal 
river of this region, are 
well-cultivated intervale 
lands. The business be- 
tween Boston and Con- - 
cord was formerly done 
by means of the Middle- _ 
sex Canal and locks, on ewe 
the Merrimack River; “38 

but since the construc- : 
tion of the railroads, the 
canal has been abandon- = 
ed. The great increase ye 
notwithstanding, both of a 
ravel and trade, between 

these two places, is one 

of the best proofs of the 
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superiority of railroad transportation. Concord is rapidly increas- 
ing in business, wealth and population, by the extension of nu- 
merous railroads to various points. The Concord Railroad has a 
splendid depot, from which start the trains running north, south, 
east and west; they also have an extensive freight depot, three 
hundred feet in length. In connection with these buildings, they 
have a large engine house, machine shop, repair shop, paint shop, 
and car house, with extensive wood sheds. In the centre of the 
building is a large and commodious hall, accommodating from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand people. The buildings belong- 
ing to the Northern Railroad are not so extensive as those of the 
Concord ; they have a large machine shop, a repair shop, and one 
of the best engine houses in New England. The Boston, Con- 
cord and Montreal, the Concord and Claremont, and Portsmouth 
and Concord Railroads are more or less dependent upon the two 
former roads for various accom:nodations. The main village is 
situated on the westerly side of the Merrimack River, and extends 
over a surfave of about two miles in length, and from a half to 
three fourths in width. Many of the streets are handsomely laid 
out, and are beautifully adorned by shrubbery of various kinds. 
On Main Street, six rods in width, is situated the State House, in 
the centre of a beautiful common, with a thrifty growth of maple 
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and elm trees. Much of th® 
mercantile business of th® 
place is done on Main Street, 
which runs north and south 
from the State House, nearl 

a mile each way. All of the 
public houses, and a large 
proportion of the manufacto- 
ries and shops, may here be 
found. Near the northern ex- 
tremity of State Street, two 
miles in length, also a very 
handsome street, is situated 
the Methodist Biblical Insti- 
tute, a theological school, com- 
menced in 1847, and now in 
successful operation. The 
State prison is located on this 
street. On the westerly side 
of the Concord and Claremont 
Railroad is a very extensive 
iron foundry, with several 


mills and shops, with various 
kinds of machinery, propelled 


by steam power. here are 
also several establishments for 
the manufacture of coaches 
and other vehicles. Some are 
very distinguished for their 


superior skill and workman- 
ship, and employ a large 
s@nount of labor and capital. 
In the Concord portion of 
Fisherviile, near the junction 
of the Contoocook River with 
the Merrimack, six miles 
north of the main village, 
about half of which is in Con- 
cord and the other half in Bos- 
cawen, there are a large cot- 
ton factory, many other manu- 
facturing establishments, and 
sites for two other factories 


equal to the one already com- 
pleted. This village, on both 
sdes the Contoocook, has 
grown up rapidly, and is still 
increasing. It is traversed by 


= the Northern and Claremont 


° Railroads, which affords great 

facilities for transportation. 

The west village, better known 

as the West Parish, is situated about half way between Fisherville 

and the main village. Here are manufactured some of the finest 

flannels and blankets in the country. The Concord and Clare- 

mont Railroad pass through this place. The east village, situated 

on the easterly side of the Merrimack River, is a very thrifty and 

growing place, connected with the main village by Federal bridge ; 
also by the Boston, Concord and Montreal Railroad. 


NEBRASKA. 


The editor of the Western Bugle, who is well posted in all 
matters pertaining to the West, thus describes the natural advgn- 
tages of this region :—This territory, now causing so much excite- 
ment in the world, in its broad, general extent is overrated. It 
is not a perfect paradise. There are storms and winds, cold and 
heat, sandy plains and fertile valleys—the very best and the very 
worst of land in its limits. There is no country on the globe that 
will suit every person. What some will call advantages, others 
will consider faults. Thus it is with the tastes and judgments 
of the human race. There certainly is no more fertile land on 
the continent than may be found in the proposed — oo 
Nebraska—upon the valleys this may generally be found. The 

country lies in high wav- 
ing swells, like the wa- 
ters of the ocean in a 
tempest, with an occa- 
sional broad, lake-like 

rairie just gently ruffled 


ee by the breeze. ‘There is 


in many places a scarcity 
of timber, though there 
are good groves in the 
valleys, on the hillsides 
and on the margin of 
the streams; the princi- 
pal varieties are species 
of oak, elm, linden, hick- 
ory, black walnat, hack- 
berry, coffee, bean and 
mulberry. The country 
is well adapted to corn 
(which nowhere grows 
more luxurious), wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, beans, potatoes 
and all other culinary 
roots and vegetables 
raised in Ohio. Fruits 
will doubtless grow fine- 
ly, as is indicated by the 
abundance of wild fruit 
everywhere to be found. 
Apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, cherries, grapes, 
currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and straw- 
berries do well; many of 
these are indigenous to 
the climate, and grow in 
profusion. There is an 
abundance of limestone 
and chalk, and we are 
told that coal, iron ore 
and magnesia have also 
been found. Game is 
plenty; in the western 
part vast herds of buffalo 
are found. Deer, elk, an- 
telope, bear, mountain 
sheep and wolves are also 
common in the same re- 
age Fish are general- 
y plenty, but decrease 
in greater elevation. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE NOPE THAT BREATHES OF SPRING, 


BY CAROLINE E. HOWE. 

Leaf by leaf the roses fall, 

Drop by drop the springs run dry, 
One by one, beyond recall, 

Summer bezuties fade and die: 
But the roses bloom again, 

And the springs will gush anew, 
In the pleasant April rain, 

And the summer’s sun and dew. 


So in hours of deepest gloom, 
When the springs of gladness fuil, 
And the roses in their bloom 
Droop like maidens wan and pale, 
We shall find some hope that lies 
Like a silent germ apart, 
Hidden far from careless eyes, 
In the garden of the heart. 


Some sweet hope to gladness wed, 
That will spring afresh and new, 
When grief's winter shall have fled, 
Giving place to sun and dew. 
Some sweet hope that breathes of spring, 
Through the weary, weary time, 
Budding for its blorsoming, 
In the spirit’s silent clime. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


A TALE OF SUSPICION. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Ir is a good many years ago now since there came into our 
neighborhood of Clovernook a gentleman of the name of Dud- 
ley. He purchased a piece of ground of a poor, hard working 
farmer, which everybody thought was a bad selection, for it had 
been neglected and was overgrown with briers and thistles, the 
fences were down and the lean cattle made the poor pasture fields 
look more barren than otherwise they would have déne. The 
flat woods were full of standing pools, and flocks of dirty, closely 
picked geese flew at and cackled at the strangers who passed 
along. The dwelling was built of rough stones, and with its 
broken windows, battered doors and sunken porches, looked 
comfortless enough. 

The ground was mostly hilly, too, and the ravines were full of 
springs, the waters of which were not unfrequently ducted into 
old barrels which were planted in the ground for the convenience 
of thirsty colts and cows, and in other places reservoirs of planks 
ten or a dozen feet square were made, through which the afore- 
said geese splashed and squatted between intervals of grass- 
picking and being picked themselves. 

Across hollows of twenty and thirty and forty feet in width 
these waters sometimes spread themselves, flowing shallowly or 
rather soaking their way along and causing a luxuriant growth of 
coarse grass to spring up in the summer season, wherein the 
black snakes and turtles delighted. The farm boasted of no 
barns or other out-houses, but hay-stacks leaning aside and per- 
haps partly eaten away by the hungry cattle, stood here and there 
about the fields, roofed over with straw, yet freely exposed to the 
bleaching of rain and sun. I remember thinking the place quite 
irredeemable, and many a time I have leaned acioss our fence 
and fed fresh grass to the two oxen that were never unyoked from 
month to month, nor from year to year. They were not very 
well matched, which I thought almost a disgrace, for our own 
oxen were deeply red and so alike I could not tell one from the 
other; but these of our neighbor, one was black and the other 
white, one large and the other small, one with his tail cut off and 
the other with a tail that dragged on the ground and caught all 
the burrs in the fields. One was “muly,” and the other had 
one long, crooked horn of pearly green and the other broken off, 
and it seemed to me that if one wished to stand still the other 
was sure to want to go forward, and that if one lay down the 
other never failed to stand up. Their owner drove them to town 
once or twice a week with loads of charcoal and wood, for so 
unproductive was his farm, that he resorted to such means to eke 
eut a scanty subsistence. 

I remember that the well-sweep was broken and the well-curb 
altogether gone, and that water was drawn with a rope and an 
iron pot, and from all these things I took the impression that 
nothing could be done with nor for the old place. But I, as were 
my elders, was mistaken. 

Great laughter was there about the neighborhood when it was 
known that the new proprietor had named the “lost ground,” as 
it had always been called, “ Lilydale,” and many were the sly 
jests which the circumstance afforded. “I wonder,” said one, 
“if the great Mr. Dudley will keep the fine oxen to ornament his 
park.” “And I suppose,” said another, “all the mud puddles 
will have fantastic names.” 

But the laughter soon gave place to surprise and curiosity, for 
a few weeks made great changes in the looks of things. It was 
at the spring-time that the strange gentleman came into posses- 
sion of his farm, so that nature assisted his efforts to beautify the 
face of things. 

Who he was or whence he came nobody knew; that he was 
rich seemed apparent, that he was liberal was true; but that he 
was proud and incommunicative was also true, for he not only 
declined all overtures toward an acquaintance with his humble 
neighbors himself, but repelled such as they made, in so formal 
and stately a manner as to prevent their repetition. 


I remember secing him often, for his barn was immediately ad- 
jacent to ours, and in his frequent visits to the city he passed our 
house. Once or twice, too, he had some dealings with my father, 
and from the fact that he was regarded as a great man amongst 
us, he impressed me so that even now I retain a distinct picture of 
him in my mind. Of course I drew no inference of his character 
then, but now I should be apt to think him not very refined in 
his nature, however well bred; not nicely scrupulous as to the 
means by which his interests or enjoyments were obtained. He 
was exceedingly handsome, and for the most part affable, and as 
I said before, liberal, especially to inferiors ; but his affability and 
liberality were not such as to beget confidence in his goodness 
of heart. 

He was punctilious in his attendance of divine service, never- 
theless his purity of character was still a problem, for it was not 
among us that he deigned to worship; as if God could not hear 
the simple hymn as well as the organ key. Early every Sabbath 
morning he might be seen leaning back in the fine coach of which 
he was the sole occupant, his richly embossed prayer-book on the 
cushion beside him, and his thoughts—perhaps on heaven, perhaps 
not—rolling easily to the finest church of which at that time the 
city could boast ; and the gay, well-groomed horses and the sleek, 
liveried coachman were the objects of admiration and remark. 

There was a pretty green knoll on my father’s farm, fifty yards 
or so from the main road, and immediately adjoining the grounds 
of Mr. Dudley, where I often sat to watch the workmen about 
his house and grounds, for it commanded a complete view of his 
entire possessions. It had been a favorite retreat with me even 
before the coming of Mr. Dudley, and from this point it was that 
I fed the ill-mated oxen. Maples and walnuts grew thinly about, 
and at the base of the hill, a pretty stream tinkled its way along 
a bed of red and brown pebbles, and tall, thick-bladed callamus 
and wild blue lilies and flags grew along it in summer, and it 
seemed to me that the violets and blue-bells were thicker and 
brighter than elsewhere. 

Sometimes I took my sewing or knitting work, and sometimes 
a book, and sought my favorite hill, for I had made a seat of soft 
moss against the trunk of one of the maples, and had planted 
some flowers which I had brought from home. Often I counted 
ten or twenty men at work in the adjoining fields, but with all 
their labor they could make no spot so beautiful to my thinking 
as was that pretty knoll with its flowery brook and deep maple 
shadows. The summer was not half gone when the “lost 
ground” really began to merit its new name; the old broken 
paling which had hemmed in the little square plot of ground pre- 
vious to the transfer of the farm was torn away, and the sloping 
hillside plowed and spaded and digged into the most beautiful 
garden which the eyes of we rustic children had ever beheld. Ar- 
bors were built and vines planted, and walks—straight, and serpen- 
tine, and circular—cut out and bordered with box and other diminu- 
tive plants, the like of which we had never seen. The plank reser- 
voirs and barrel cisterns were removed, the springs cleared, and 
artificial channels made along the hollows, and ornamented by 
various water-plants, by dams to produce mimic cascades, and by 
rude bridges of stone and moss, such as I had often constructed 
myself without model. 

New fixtures supplied the place of the old well-sweep, and the 
broken crockery and kitchen furniture that had once strewed the 
door-yard were all carefully removed, and the clean, green, closely- 
shaven sward was intersected with flower-beds and planted at little 
distances with shrubbery ; not only with roses and lilacs, but with 
rare exotics, and such native growths as were new to our neighbor- 
hood. The old stone house was completely transformed—green 
blinds were hung, beneath which glimpses of rich draperies were 
now and then seen ; new porches with white columns were erected, 
and curtained with rose vines, and one or two additional wings 
and projections gave the whole a unique and most pleasing effect. 
There seemed a plenitude of serving-men and women about the 
house, but no wife, nor mother, nor other person ef social equali- 
ty with the master. And it was a matter of curious speculation 
whether the strange gentleman proposed to inhabit the fine new 
place alone. 

At length it was rumored, for in some way truth will make it- 
self felt, that Lilydale was to have a mistress during the coming 
autumn. Of course it could not be any one within a hundred 
miles of home, so ran the general impression ; and indeed, some 
persons were quite sure that Mr. Dudley must needs go across 
the sea to find a mate ; therefore it was rather a matter of surprise 
when rumor began to take a more definite shape, and affirmed 
that the affianced lady was the daughter of a millionaire, and 
dwelt in one of the seaport towns of our country. 


She must be very rich and a fine lady indeed, to be worthy to 
grace so beautiful a home, and Mr. Dudley must love her fondly 
indeed, to be at such pains for her pleasure, and it was hoped that 
she might prove worthy of her good fortune—a handsome hus- 
band and a home that was like a palace. Oftentimes towards 
evening as I sat on the favorite knoll, watching the terracing of 
the hills, or the playful gambols of the deer in the near meadow, I 
saw the master of Lilydale ride by, for it was his habit to exer- 
cise daily on horseback, and I never wearied of gazing on the 
rich trappings of his coal-black horse. He seemed proud of his 
burden, and curvetted gaily, champing on the silver bit and arch- 
ing his glossy neck as he obeyed spur or rein, and the rider as 
he thus passed amongst us was really a noticeable man. 

One evening in the early autumn, I took my way to the accus- 
tomed hill, more for the purpose of observing the handsome 
horseman than for anything else, for the sun was nearly set and 
there was little time for work or play. The waters of the brook 
seemed to make a mournful noise, the birds were not singing any 
more and the leaves were dull—some already red and yellow. 


As I was climbing the hillside, I remember a shower of bright 
walnut leaves rained down about my neck and my hair, causing 
me to laugh out in glee ; but before I had time to brush them aside 
a low steady voice which startled me, said, “ Laugh on, careless 
baby, the time will come soon enough when you will not laugh, 
and even now it seems to me that there is nothing in that warning 
of the fading of the glory of life as well as of nature, to cause 
even a child endowed with ordinary apprehensions to laugh—yet 
laugh on, it is a long time since I heard such sounds !” 

I looked up and down the hollow where the shadows already 
began to darken, for I thought to see there some disquieted 
ghost, but I beheld only the slow-falling leaves, and the fading 
flags, and as I bounded to the summit of the hill in order to ob- 
tain a more extended view, for I feared to run without a careful 
scrutiny of the place, my pulses stood still, for seated on my own 
mossy cushion was a woman, looking like a prophetess of evil. 
Her black eyes were open wide in wonder—she was leaning a lit- 
tle forward, intent on me as I on her, and twisting about one lily 
hand the long shining masses of her jet black hair which appeared 
to have fallen about her neck and shoulders. 

We remained a moment, gazing at each other, when I perceiv- 
ed that it was no ghost that I saw, but a real woman, and why, I 
know not, but the fear that I at first experienced grew less and 
less, and died, for under the circumstances alarm would have 
been natural. 

We were not used to meet wanderers and vagrants in our 
walks in that retired neighborhood, and I was a child, out of 
hearing at home and in the dusky woods. Yet, after the first 
surprise I was not afraid, but slightly hesitating approached 
nearer, looking curiously into the woman’s face. 

She smiled a sweet, sad smile, and placing her thin white hand 
on my head, asked me if I inhabited the woods and whether I had 
any name. I told her whoI was and where I lived, and pro- 
ceeded to say I need not ask who she was—she must be the fine 
lady who was to live at Lilydale. She started, and her swarthy 
cheek grew paler as she pushed back her heavy hair, saying, 
“ What did you say, child ?” 

I repeated it, and she said eagerly, pointing to the stone house, 
“Ts this place called Lilydale? Then it is all true!” 

There was such an earnestness and pathos in her tone that I 
felt the tears on my cheeks, as I said, “‘ What is all true ?” 

“No matter, no matter, child,” she replied, after a moment’s 
silence, during which her lip had trembled and the moisture come 
to her eye. 

“ We are fools, fools, fools!” she exclaimed presently, drawing 
up her knees like one in agony, and locking her hands tightly 
over them, “I have been the maddest, the blindest of fools !’’ 

“ Are you crazy?” I asked, as if she could tell me if she 
were 80. 

She caressed and kissed me, saying, “no one has cared enough 
for me to ask me till now, and, poor little child, you would not 
care if you were older; but I will tell you—I am not she who is 
to live yonder,” and she spoke as if from between her teeth. “I 
am not she, Iam not Lily, I am not fair and young any more, 
and she is both,” and she spoke with such sorrowful tenderness as 
to make me draw nearer to her again. 

“ Look close in my face,” she said, pushing her hair from her 
forehead and bending down, “look close in my face, my child, 
and see if I am not so old and ugly as to make you afraid.” 

I did look in her face, and though I saw that the early flush of 
youth was gone, and the fixed expression of a settled grief, I saw 
no ugliness, but the ruins of what had once been exceeding beau- 
ty. I should think her still beautiful now, for as we grow older 
our tastes grow older too. With some little art, which no occa- 
sion had called out till then, I said that I had never seen so pretty 
a woman as she, and that she could not be very old, for all her 
hair was black and old people had white hair. 

“ Have you talked witli the man who lives yonder,” she asked, 
“‘and learned smooth lies; or is it natural to all humanity to be 
untrue ?” 

I understood not her meaning and made no reply, and after a 
moment she continued : ' 

“ You asked if I were crazy—no, my darling, I am quite sane, 
but have been crazy—mad—for years ; it was a strange disease. I 
thought that there was but one man in the world—that he was an 
idol-worshipper, and that I was his idol—for years I thought this, 
and I was happy, O, so happy in the belief; but when I came to 
know that I had been dreaming, that no one in all the world cared 
for me at all, I was wretched, unutterably wretched. No rest is 
grateful to me, no food is pleasant, and no hope is good, for in 
truth I have no hope but one that is very dark. I will not tell 
you what it is, for childhood can have no such hope, no one can 
have, till they have ceased to fear anything, for we do not fear 
men nor devils when hope is gone. And so we grow to be worse 
and worse—grow to be what I am now.” 

The shadows had crept up the hillside and lay chill and dusk- 
ily about us, and the trees in the distant woods seemed to grow 
together and to be one dark mass, and yet I feared nothing, but 
nestled close to the knees of the woman and looked in her face, 
for she exercised upon me a fascinating power. While we sat so 
the clatter of hoofs was heard on the distant pavement, and the 
strange woman pushed back her hair and listened. Presently gal- 
loping over the hillside came the master of Lilydale. He saw us 
not, but dashed past looking gay and as if the future lay endless 
and bright before him. As a lost sinner might look up into heav- 
en the woman gazed upon the receding form, and when he disap- 
peared within the gates of home, she sank down as one from 
whom all strength had suddenly departed. Her head drooped 
upon her bosom and she remained a long time silent. 

At last she said, lifting herself up and looking in my face, “ go 
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home, child—it grows late; go home, and if you have a good 
mother, stay with her—stay with her !”” 

I trembled slightly, and she smiled, patting my cheek fondly as 
she said, “I am not dangerous, you need not fear me, not yet, 
and perhaps after all I will live here among you—in yonder house, 
and you will come to see me, and we shall laugh many a time at 
this curious interview.” 

“Then you are to marry the handsome young man ? I thought 
so,” I said; “then I will go home and tell the good news.” 

“No,” she answered, all her worn, sad features breaking into 
beauty with a smile, “ wait till to-morrow, and then I will tell you 
traly—now all is uncertain—I see two paths before me, and know 
not which one I shall take ; one is beautiful, and one is dark and 
rough. Meet me to-morrow at this hour and I will tell you more.” 

While she talked, the master of Lilydale came forth from the 
house, and bareheaded, walked indolently about the grounds in 
full view of us. ‘“ My old insanity is coming back, I fear, child, 
for I almost think there is but one man in the world,” and press- 
ing her hand tightly against her forehead, she said, “He cannot 
undo the fate that unites us—he cannot, and he shall not—it is at 
his peril that he makes the attempt. Well, I will give him one 
more opportunity—I will give myself one more, before taking that 
dark way I told you of.” 

The man seomed to favor her intention, if it were to join him, 
for he came down the slope toward us and seating himself in an 
arbor took something from his pocket which he carelessly played 
and dallied with—it might have been a picture—it might have 
been his watch. 

The woman made a gesture of impatience, and I timidly with- 
drew as if to obey her command, but in the shadow of the next 
hillside I seated myself to observe further her strange move- 
ments, for my curiosity was greater than my fear. 

I no sooner disappeared than she knelt on the ground, and by 
the fervent uplifting of her head and the clasping of her hands, 
I judged that she prayed earnestly, and then rising from her 
knees, she sought a still pool in the brook, and bent over it, with 
her white fingers adjusting her long black hair. This done, she 
crossed the meadow toward the arbor where the man sat, with 
the quick, unsteady step of one afraid to trust her own purpose. 
He continued dallying with the picture or whatever else it was 
that he held in his hand, seeming quite unconscious of the wo- 
man’s approach till she stood at the opening of the bower. Of 
course I could only judge of what passed by gestures. 

I saw the man stand back as one startled—saw her kneel and 
stretch out her arms as one pleading earnestly—saw him retreat 
farther and farther and fold away his hands from her touches. 
At length I could hear his voice lifted as if in angry menace, and 
saw the woman stand up and lift her white clenched hand in his 
face as if in defiance. The clouds closed about the moon, and 
the night darkened suddenly and they were lost to me. 

The following day we learned that Mr. Dudley was gone, and 
that the next month would bring Lilydale its mistress. I was 
detained at home beyond the appointed hour by something, the 
nature of which I do not remember, but was no sooner free than 
I hastened with a bounding step to the trist. The grass was all 
wet with dew and my feet left a green crooked path asI ran. I 
feared I should not find the woman, the interview of the past 
night seemed so strange, so unreal, but there she sat on the moss- 
seat, looking as though she had not been away from it at all; and 
yet over her spirit a change seemed to have come. She was all 
calm and collected, the tremor and the vagueness were gone. 
She had gathered up her hair and knotted it close, and in either 
cheek there was a fiery spot as though it. burned outward from 
some new resolve. Her thin lips compressed themselves and her 
words had the low, steady tone of one whose purposes are weighed 
and whose all is hazarded 

“ Well, child !” she said, and she smiled as she spoke, a terrible 
smile, “I have taken the dark path, and found it better than I 
thought—my feet were no sooner in it than there sprang up a new 
hope, such a bright, burning hope as I never felt before, and I 
have an object now for which to live—a great object—spread this 
veil over my head, the dew falls heavy and I must have a care 
for my health—I don’t wish to die yet, I have a work to do.” 

“ What is it?” I asked, “and can I help you?” 

“No, dear,” she said, “I hope you may never have such 
work to do; it is a long dark lesson that makes us learn to do it.” 

“Is it to be done yonder?” I asked, pointing to the stone 
house, for I comprehended her but imperfectly ; “and are you to 
be mistress of the fine place ?” 

“No, no, no,” she said, “Iam not to be mistress of the fine 
place, and yet the work may be done there after all—it is for the 
master of Lilydale I am to work.” 

“Lilydale !” I repeated, “ what a pretty name !” 

“Tt blisters my tongue to speak it,” she replied. 

I received no meaning from her words then—now it is plainer. 

A day or two after this interview, the strange woman presented 
herself at my father’s door as the sun set, and holding a bag of 
gold in her hand, offered any sum for a lease of the favorite hill 

for five years. 

“ What will you do with itt” said my father, “it contains no 
honse, and you cannot cultivate the ground.” 

“ Three years—I think three years will be sufficient,” she an- 


’ swered ; “namo what you will; and let the ground be mine for 


that time—I will not injure it, and I promise that you will find 
me a quiet and peaceable neighbor.” 

After some further discussion the agreement was effected, and 
the woman departed, we knew not whither. 

Before a month was gone, a white paling surrounded the base 
of the green hillock, and a white tent crowned the summit. The 
opening was towards the stone house, and the furnishing was sin- 


gular and fantastic. A rich carpet overspread the floor, a simple 
mattress was placed in a curtained recess, and books and images, 
and vases and luxurious cushions filled the little room. At the 
door a rude seat was constructed, and here the woman told me 
she designed to sit and watch the opportunity of executing her 
task—she must be vigilant, or the opportunity might be lost. 

She was at first the object of very general remark and curios- 
ity, but her quict and unobtrusive habits soon won for her all the 
privilege, all the regard she sought. She was generally suppos- 
ed to be harmlessly insane, and was suffered to dig wild flowers 
where she would, and though the children drew away from her 
as she went about the neighborhood with silver bowl and basket 
for the purchase of milk and apples, she received no unkind 
treatment, and when the fine lady was brought to Lilydale, the 
strange woman ceased almost entirely to elicit any remark—there 
was a new and a great interest in the neighborhood, and the 
movements of the beautiful Mrs. Dudley were discussed with as 
much interest as though all our happiness depended on her. 

She was beantiful and young, and seemed the pet and play- 
thing of her husband, but it was as though her beauty fed on that 
of the strange woman, for day by day her cheek grew thinner and 
the soft lustre of her eye burned with an intense glare. But her 
happiness seemed to increase, and she would laugh with the wild 
ecstacy of a frantic woman ; her triumph was coming, she often 
said, she had not much longer to wait. 

Often at evening, when the husband was with his young bride 
in the garden, she would walk past them, apparently as indifferent 
to them as to the stones on which she trod, and it might have 
been noticed that at such times the husband would put his arm 
about the fair lady as if to protect her from threatened harm and 
draw her farther away from the harmless lunatic. 

Reports that the woman was not safe at all times, and that it 
would be wise to have her taken in charge by the authorities, 
were traced to him, with other suspicions, vaguely hinted, but 
damning to her fair fame. 

She remained unmolested, however, for though these reports 
seemed probable enough, and were credited when the subject of 
them was out of view, no one came in pesfibnal contact with her 
who did not love as much as pity her. 

“Do you think the woman yonder is pretty?’ asked the lu- 
natic, if so she were, of me one evening as we sat at the door of 
her tent. 

“Mrs. Dudley, do you mean ?” I asked. 

“No, that is not her name, that is my name—her name is Lily 
Montgomery—she has no right to any other name, but do you 
think she is pretty? You did not tell me.” 

‘Not as pretty as you are,” I answered; and I said truly, for 
though her features were regular, and she had all the advantage 
of youth’s healthful glow, she lacked the deeper beauty of a fine 
intelligence, the splendor of the apprehensive glance, the glory 
of intellect. 

The woman frowned at my answer, yet she smiled as she 
frowned, for who of us all are proof against the seductions of 
flattery ? and telling me that I must always speak the truth, she 
drew me close to her bosom and rocked me to and fro—I had evi- 
dently given her comfort, and from that day I became her favorite. 


During the warm autumn weather the great people often rode 
by the tent-habitation, and the strange woman never failed to plant 
herself in full view, but the pleasure she drank in from their ob- 
servation seemed like that which poisoned food might give to a 
starving man. 

Among her garden flowers there was a small sfirub bearing 
bright scarlet berries, and finding me picking them one day, she 
warned me against further tampering with them, with a severity 
which upon any other occasion I never knew her to use. They 
were of great value sometimes, she said, but there was peril even 
in touching. She bathed my hands freely in the brook, but for 
days they remained in a swollen and painful condition. 

When the autumn leaves brightened again, the lady was not 
seen to ride abroad any more, and but infrequently walking in the 
garden—sometimes wrapped in a warm, costly shawl she came 
out, and leaning on the arm of her husband went about the 
grounds, but ere long we lost sight of her altogether. The stone 
house was less gay and open for a time, and then came the news 
that Lilydale had an heir. 

When I told the strange woman that everybody said it was the 
most beautiful baby in the world, she bit her lip till the blood 
came, and after some silent self-communion, went to the garden 
and digged about the roots of the poison shrub. She did not again 
speak of the child for almost a year. It was at the close of a 
warm autumn day when the baby was a year old, that I sat at 
the door of the tent-house one day with its strange inhabitant. 
We had bren in the woods picking the last wild-flowers and our 
laps were fall, and the lunatic seemed wrapped away in a vision. 
She felt as if her work was almost done, she said. Suddenly the 
nurse came into the garden bearing the beautiful child in her 
arms. Perhaps in answer to the dictate of fate, perhaps simply 
attracted by curiosity, she came nearer and nearer, till the white 
paling alone divided us. 

“It is my child and I will have it,” said the woman, and rising 
she strewed our flowers about her simple bed, over the pillows of 
which I saw hanging two chaplets of the poison berries. 

“ Let me see the baby,” she said, approaching the nurse ; “ they 
say it is beautiful.” Taking it in her arms, “go back,” she said, 
“and tell your master to come and get it ;” and with a frantic ex- 
clamation of joy she disappeared within the curtain of the tent, 
saying “my work is done !” 

An hour afterwards, lying on the flower-strewed bed, with the 
bright chaplets about their foreheads, woman and child were found 
—dead—the woman smiling and the child’s arms about her neck. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pietorial.] 
CHILDHOOD, 


BY JOHN CARTEE. 
Far, far behind is a holy spot, 
That memory hovers o’er, 
And where the sunshine lingers yet, 
Though all is dark before. 


O, I could sing a sweet, sweet song, 
Could I but strike the strain 

That floats like angel-music there, 
And calls me back again. 


It sings of love, it sings of truth, 
A human heart unshorn ; 

It mourns, alas, the early flowers, 
That wintry storms have strowu! 


And when I think upon the tears 
The friendless one must weep, 

And mark the fears and raging ‘clouds 
That on his pathway sweep: 


Fain, fain would I forsake the strife 
That yields but grief and gloom, 

And soar where purer strains arise, 
Where flowers forever bloom! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 


CLAMOUR DE HARO. 
A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


Raovct, or Rolla, the first Duke of Normandy, who married a 
daughter of the French king, Charles the Simple, and thereupon 
embraced Christianity, had been previously one of the most re- 
doubtable of the northern Vikings, those rovers of the sea who 
extorted tribute from every sea-bound shore, and carried their 
Scandinavian arms and influence to the remotest portions of the 
then known world ; indeed, as some will have it, to the continent 
now populated by us—that great continent whose discovery “gave 
a new world to Castile and Leon.” But whether the “ wind-mill” 
or round tower at Newport be or be not a monument of Norseman 
architecture, and whether the inscription on Dighton Rock be 
veritable lines, or only impressions of bird-claws, certain it is that 
Rolla, the Viking, after forswearing the worship of Odin, became 
a model of all the virtues of a Christian prince, and a devout son 
of mother church, at that better epoch of her authority. So no- 
ted indeed did the northern hero become for his strict and impar- 
tial administration of justice among his subjects, that long after 
his death his very name served as a mandate by which immediate 
check could be put to the perpetration of a wrong. While Rolla 
lived, it was said that a purse of gold, found on the highway, 
might be affixed to a tree and remain there till the owner sought 
it; and if any difference took place among two peasants, as to 
right in land or produce, they would at once repair to the nearest 
noble, and clamour de haro or ha-roul; and the noble at once 
adjudged the claim, because of the potency of the duke’s name. 

Nor was this custom or right of clamour de haro, a3 it was termed, 
destined to die out and be forgotten. As late as the reign of Louis 
XVL, and perhaps at the present day (if Louis Napoleon insists 
upon all the old kingly customs), the French monarch’s edicts, 
whenever clashing witn the interersts and privileges of the nation 
at large, will be found to contain the clause, “ notwithstanding 
clamour de haro and Norman charter.” 

Very likely “ clamour of haro” at the present day would be ac- 
counted ridiculous, and the simple fellow who should demand 
justice such as was granted by the old Viking, might find that 
modern rulers recognized no such obsolete authority as the name 
of a defunct Duke of Normandy. But in the time of which we 
are speaking, the good people had not yet got over their rever- 
ence for Duke Rolla, and the custom of invoking his name was 
almost the law of the land. 

It was the year 1087, and Normandy was still affected with the 
evils of a civil war which had convulsed her fertile valleys and 
rich towns for upwards of a score of unhappy years. No longer, 
as in the time of good Duke Raoul, could a purse of gold, or even 
an ear of corn, be dropped in the road, without some eager hand 
being quickly stretched forth to appropriate it. Jmgtice had long 
been a stranger to noble and peasant, and only fierce plunder and 
sadder reprisal settled the demands of those who differed. Armed 
bands of marauders traversed the country, levying exactions on 
friend and foe ; hostile parties, holding severally to Prince Rob- 
ert or King William, encountered and slew one another upon the 
very steps of churches, and the turbulent barons and counts, 
entrenching themselves in their strongholds, or sallying out with 
fire and sword, against the wealthy cities, defied all haman power 
to restrain their lawless acts. Such was beautiful Normandy in 
the latter portion of the eleventh century. 

At this time there lived in the fertile champaign of Caen, the 
ancient Cattorum or capital of the Catti tribe of trans-Rhenish 
Gauls, a gentleman of good blood but reduced in circumstances, 
who was called Anselm Fitz Arthur, but who in his family style 
bore the name of Miles Armiger. This Fitz Arthur was descend- 
ed, as were many of the dwellers in Caen, from the ancient Brit- 
ish stock, that wild but generous race which resisted the Roman 
arms till overwhelmed, and which kept up an incessant struggle 
against later invaders rom the advent of the treacherous Saxons 
and the fierce inroads of the Pictish tribes, to the merciless forays 
of Danish pirates. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 212.]° 
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CITY OF ASPINWALL. 

The city of Aspinwall, or Colon, a view of which we give 
above (the latter is its legal name, given to the new colony and 
sanctioned by the congress of New Granada), is situated upon the 
island of Manzanilla, in the hay known to the English and Amer- 
icans by the name of Navy Bay, called by the Spaniards Bahia 
Lemon. Aspinwall is the Atlantic terminus of the Panama Rail- 
road. Its present flourishing condition argues its great impor- 
tance for the future, when once the railroad is completed. It was 
only in the winter of 1852 that Aspinwall formed a wilderness ; 
for, with the exception of the estal:lixhments of the railroad com- 
pany, consisting of the dweilings of its engineers and the labor- 
ers of the 1oad, there were no traces of civilization visible. In 
January, 1852, the steamers from New York landed their passen- 
gers at Navy Bay, and Chagres, represented below, the ancient 

, but nine miles west of Aspinwall, is now sinking into noth- 
ingness ; the most of its business men and citizens now live at As- 
pinwall. In February last there were upwards of sixty buildings 
at Aspinwall, among which are half a dozen comfortable hotels. 
The Panama Railroad office is a neat and solid building. The 
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VIEW OF ASPINWALL CITY, FROM THE LIGHT HOUSE. 


western shore of the island is the most accessible for vessels of all 
sizes ; here three main wharves extend into the sca, affording se- 
cure landings for steamers and other vessels. A wharf on iron 
posts, for the English West India Mail and Steamship Company, 
will soon be completed ; the warchouses of the Panama Railroad 
Company, and the various steamship lines, cover its wharves. 
Transportation lines and commission merchants have their houses 
here. Sometimes four or five sicumers and a number of other 
vessels lay in front. A light house has been constructed upon 
the northwest extremity of the island, whose light is visible fif- 
teen miles distant, and secures to the navigator a safe entrance, 
at any time, into the bay. The island of Manzanilla consists of 
white coral rock, of an ancient formation, extending in a north- 
east and southwest direction, about one and a half mile in length, 
and three fourths of a mile, at an average, in width, at a distance 
of but seven hundred feet from the main land. The highest 
elevation is scarcely six feet above the level of the sea; but as 
the difference between high and low tides is not more than thirteen 
inches, it is not subject to overfiowings. The northern shore is 
the most exposed one, and here the ocean, during the lapse of 


centuries, has thrown up a bank of the fragments of coral, which 
forms a natural dam against the waves. About a fourth of the 
island is cleared and laid out in Jots ; a few of its old trees have re- 
mained standing, forlorn and isolated, looking apparently with as- 
tonishment upon the progress of devastation and civilization 
around them. The —_- of Aspinwall consists chiefly of 
Americans, emigrants from the West India Islands, especially 
from Jamaica, and the French, German and other Jaborers of the 
Panama Railroad. The New Granadian citizens settled here are 
but few, consisting almost exclusively of the officers of the New 
Granadian government. The rapid colonization of Aspinwall 
may well be attributed to the great and unparalleled bencfits 
which the government of New Granada has granted to the Pana- 
ma Railroad Company, which for the future may almost forfeit 
the political independence and connections of the Isthmus of 
Panama as part of the republic of Ncw Granada. Colon, or Aspin- 
wall may well be called the vigorous labor of New Granadian gener- 
osity, combined with Yankee enterprise. But it is time to leave 


Aspinwall, and proceed upon the Panama Railroad to Barbavoas, 
Passengers 


its present terminus, some twcnty-four miles distant. 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF CHAGRES. 
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are glad to reach Barbacoas, having just escaped a re which 

over three-fourths is covered with almost impenetrable swamps, 

and eternal verdure of the most luxurious tropical vegetation. 

The malaria, caused by the immense mass of decaying vegetation, 

the high and intense degree of temperature, the almost incessant 

rains which, during three-fourths of the be fall in this region, 

almost expel animal life, giving full and unlimited sway to the 

vegetable kingdom in its solitary majesty. Over two-thirds of 

the track of the railroad from Aspinwall to Barbacoas is con- 

structed upon piles. At intervals the road traverses hills, seldom 

more than from thirty to ninety feet elevation, all of a conical 

shape (like a sugar-loaf), which rise isolated from the swamp. 

These hills have generally a base of trap rock, of a more or less 

solid condition, covered with a thick, rich layer of red a Bar- 

bacoas is situated on an open and picturesque tract of land, on 

the Rio Chagres. Here the Panama Railroad crosses from the 

right to the left shore of the Chagres river, by a wooden suspen- 

sion bridge, six hundred feet in length, resting upon three stone 

pillars and two heavy abutments. Barbacoas, for itself, is a place 

of importance merely as the south-western terminus of the Pana- 

ma Railroad. + From here the voyage to Panama is continued in 

boats to Gorgona or Cruces. For that purpose a flotilla of eighty 

or one hundred lanchas or campanas are in readiness to convey 

ngers. The place consists of the warehouses of the Panama 

ilroad Company and its contractors, and one large rancho or 

hotel, and from twenty-six to thirty smaller ranchos, constructed 

of the hamboo and covered with the leaves of the palma reed. 

The latter are the dwellings of the boatmen. On the arrival of 

passengers from Aspinwall or Panama, Barbacoas is the scene of 

great confusion and an indescribable bustle. All nations, sexes, 

colors, costumes, and ages may be witnessed among the crowd ; 

fl from the well-dressed and dignified-looking green horn, with bowie 

knife and revolver in his girdle; the husband, with wife and chil- 

dren, and perhaps a lap-dog ; the gay, interesting girl, or an old 

maid in search of a hushand in the remote Eldorado, the elysiam 

of old maids that have been made bankrupt in the marriage line 

in the Eastern States; the anxious, careworn lady in search of 

her long absent husband; the ragged, bewildered, but manly- 

and not seldom a well-filled purse—down to the mongrel popula- 

tion which the mixture of the Spanish, Indian and Negro blood CRUCES, PANAMA. 

has produced in this country ; all are anxious either to get a seat 

in the cars for Aspinwall, or to proceed to Panama. Leaving 


are foreigners and the few descendants of the unmixed Spanish 
blood that have remained upon the isthmus. The Gorgona road 
to Panama, twenty-two miles, is only passahie during the dry sea- 
son of the year, as it is not graded nor paved, leading over avery 
undulating ground, crossed by numerous ravines and several 
large streams, through a dense forest. With a cood mule it may 
be crossed in six or eight hours. During the rainy season of the 
year, the boats go higher up the Chagres river to Cruces, tive miles 
from Gorgona. The scenery along the river from Gorgona to 
this place is almost the same as before described; however, the 
navigation is more dangerous, from the number of rapids, of which 
the principal ones are those of Malachin, Cerro, and the Gallina; 
especially after a heavy rain, the river will rise within a few hours 
from ten to fifteen feet. Many accidents happen, especially when 
boats are overtaken by nightfall and heavy freshets. Many a poor 
passenger has been drowned here, without his relations at home 
ever having heard of his sad destiny. However, the navigation 
of the Chagres will soon cease. he railroad will probably be 
completed during the year 1854, to Gorgona. The appearance 
of Cruces differs little from that of Gorgona. The church, placed 
upon the highest portion of the hill on which the town is built, is 
an old building almost in ruins; from here four parallel streets 
run down to the river. Cruces is mentioned as an important 
wa by the buccaneer Morgan, who visited it in 1670, when it was 

urnt by the retreating Spaniards. The population of Craces is 
I about the same as that of Gorgona. Here the St. Charles and 
id American hotels are the two hest establishments. From Cruces 
the ancient paved road leads to Panama; however, at present it 
scarcely deserves the name of a road, for of the pavement but a 
few rotten patches remain. The rounded boulders of trap-rock 
and porphyry, with which the road was once payed, being here 
and there rotted in the mud, make it almost impassable, as at 
every step the mules’ feet will slip from the surface and sink into 
the mudholes. At places the road forms only a narrow ravine, 
through which 2 mountain stream has found its coarse; then 
again you enter upon a barranco, where high black rocky walls 
rise on each side, wet with moisture ; a sudden darkness surrounds 
you, as a dense vault of lianas and palinas covers these passages, 
and conceals the rays of the sun. In these barrancos the males’ 
feet have, during many centuries, left cavities just the size of a 
mule’s hoof, by which these animals carefully ascend and descend. 
apm gg the last six or eight miles to Panama the road is in 
a tolerable condition of repair. The distance from Cruces to 
GOFGONA, PANAMA. Panama is abont twenty-eight miles. Ladies are generally car- 
ried by natives, in hammocks. 


Barbacoas in the light lancha of the native, the character of the 
country changes, and assumes a more hilly and broken surface. 
On a clear day the high cerros of Gorgona are visible. Every 
bend of the river spreads before your eyes a new and picturesque 
panorama. To the right and iek, in going up the river, bamboo 
thickets and dense masses of vines, clusters of magniticent forest 
trees, covered with gorgeous flowers and fruits, border the river. 
j Sometimes a little patch of pasture-land descends to the water’s 
| edge, vested in the most charming green, where a few flocks of 
speckled cattle are feeding, or reposing under the shade of palmas 
and evergreens. A few small ranchos are visible, mostly cattle 
farms. Passengers that leave Barbacoas at noon, generally reach 
Gorgona at nightfall. Gorgona is situated seven miles from Bar- 

a8, upon a savanna, surrounded by high cerros, which end in 
a bluff some forty or tifty feet above the mean level of Chagres 
river, that here forms a large bend. An extensive sandbar sur- 
rounds the town. From the landing-place you at once enter into 
the main part of the town, where the hotels and transportation 
offices are miserable and rough framed structures. The rest of 
the town consists of irregularly put up ranchos, which, without 
forming any regular streets,extend in isolated groups over the 
primitive, undulating surface of the ground. Naked children, dogs, 
mules, cattle, pigs, and groups of half naked arrieros, armed with 
their long knives, infest its streets in undisturbed harmony. As 
the doors of the ranchos are constantly open, one can observe the 
few plain utensils of this simple and contented people, generally 
consisting of a hammock, a few iron pots, calabashes, some boxes 
or rough blocks serving as chairs, and a few hides spread upon the 
ground ; usually, however, the hare ground serves as floor. Often 
may be seen, sunset, a group of dark beauties in their pc 
turesque light dresses, their hair adorned with jewelry and flowers, 
not seldom amounting to the value of several hundred dollars, 
which gives evidence of the immense advantages the transit of 
California passengers has bestowed uponthem. Their head dress 
consists of a small Panama hat, adorned with gorgeous ribbons. 
Their feet are covered with astonishing little slippers of morocco 
leather. The population of Gorgona amounts to nearly one 
thousand souls, four-fifths of whom are of mixed blood ; the rest BARBACOAS, PANAMA. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 199.] 


Being thus driven from the possession of the greater part 
of the island which they had defended so well, the Britons retired 
slowly before the successive invaders, until at length they fortified 
themselves among the forests and mountains of Wales, or, cross- 
ing the ocean, sought refuge in Armorica, now called Brittany, or 
in Normandy, the ancient Neustria. Miles Armiger was sprung 
from one of the emigrants to this last mentioned country; and 
though he had become so far identified with his Norman compat- 
riots as to adopt the Frankish name of Fitz Arthur, yet he retained 
on a foreign soil all the old characteristics of his progenitor, the 
sturdy, independent Britons of the north. 

But, as before said, the aspect of the times was stormy enough. 
Hardly had the long civil war waged against the conqueror of 
England by his refractory first-born Robert, been terminated by a 
patched-up reconciliation between father and son, when a new 
source of trouble appeared in a foreign foe. Philippe, of France, 
insidiously pursuing his policy of fomenting disturbance between 
the chiefs of Normandy and their monarch, began to stir up the 
nobles of that country to throw off the yoke of William, on the 
pretext that his conquest of England and establishment in that 
country of his seat of sovereignty abrogated his claim to their 
allegiance—a claim never deemed exceedingly valid, because of 
the illegitimacy of the conqueror’s birth. To crush out the incip- 
ient hostility, and moreover to revenge himself upon Philippe for 
the latter’s long countenance of the rebellious Robert, the king of 
England determined to lay claim to a large section of French ter- 
ritory on the borders of Normandy, and by making it a subject 
of dispute, pave the way for his seizure of the whole of France, 
in the same manner that he had succeeded with England. He 
gathered together therefore, a large force of Norman troops, and 
with a mass of treasure accumulated in England, crossed over to 
Normandy, and at once proceeded to invade the domains of the 
French king. 

It was the season of midsummer, and the beautiful champaign 
was in the height of its natural glory. The vineyards were bowed 
down with the weight of their luxuriant fruitage, and the corn- 
fields, waving with golden plenty, were inviting the thankful peas- 
antry to fill their presses and granaries with the abundance of na- 
ture’s bounty. Never during a score of years had the land 
bloomed so like a garden, and never had the husbandmen looked 
forward with greater hope, not only to a reward for peasant labor, 
but to remuneration for ruined harvests ravaged in the years 
gone by. 

But over this lovely country, over smiling vingyard, over shin- 
ing cornfield and overladen orchard, the bolt of war fell sudden 
and terribly. William, pursuing his cruel policy of annihi- 
lating all resistance, ordered his barbarous soldiers to destroy 
everything in their march. Accordingly, the vines were uprooted 
and the grain trampled under foot, the fruit-trees cut down, the 
cattle slaughtered, and the habitations of the peasantry devoted 
to the flame, whilst their wretched possessors perished by starva- 
tion and the sword. Thus ruthlessly the conqueror began the in- 
vasion of France. 

He reached the banks of the Seine, and captured the town of 
Montes. Here dwelt the family of Anselm Fitz Arthur, poor but 
happy, earning with their hands a subsistence by cultivating a 
small farm. Miles Armiger, or Fitz Arthur as he was called, had 


been driven from Rouen because of a difficulty which he had had 


with certain of William’s officers, before the duke had set forth on 
his English invasion. It was said among those who knew Fitz 
Arthur best, that he bore no kindly memory in his heart of his 
sovereign’s conduct in some past affair, and that if ever opportu 
nity should offer, his hand and sword would be raised for whoso- 
ever fought against the tyrant William. 

Nevertheless, though the bruit of the Norman leader’s approach 
had called the country people to arms on every side, and though 
the spectacle of plundered families flying from their ravaged homes 
before the spoiler’s march, was daily presented to his eyes, Miles 
Armiger remained quietly at his humble domicil, near the river 
Seine, a few miles from Montes, appearing to take no part in the 
apprehensions of his neighbors, or else to have made up his mind 
to suffer without resistance the inflictions of the Norman soldiery. 


Men wondered that Miles Armiger did not abandon his fields 


like the rest of the husbandmen, and fly with his family to the 
refuge of the walled towns, but the Briton answered not to their 
surmises, though the desolating march of the invaders drew con- 
stantly nearer, until at length the Norman army, with William at 
its head, overran the river country, and gave the town of Montes 
to fire and rapine. 


Then Miles Armiger suddenly disappeared from his little pos- 


sessions, but whether in time to escape the ferocious Normans re- 
mained uncertain ; for the very day on which Montes was captured 
witnessed the destruction of all the churches, chateaux and cot- 
tages within a league of the doomed town; and where Fitz Ar- 
thur’s dwelling-place had been, nought appeared the following day 
but a field of trampled ruins, and a mass of smoking rafters, the 
relics of a home. Whether Miles Armiger and his household had 
perished with their property, was of little interest to the wretched 
neighbors, for they, alas, had their own griefs to consider, as they 
fied before the marauders, or yielded to merciless violence, without 
the power of opposition. 

William the Conqueror was beside himself with joy as he wit- 
nessed the destruction which took place at his cruel command. 
The flames of Montes seemed to the old tyrant a beacon herald- 
ing the entire subjugation of France to his control. The shricks 


and groans of dying peasantry, mingled with the imprecations of 
his ruthless soldiers, were only music in the ears of one accus- 


tomed to inflict the severest measures upon all who ventured to 
dispute his authority. Consequently, it may be conceived, that 


+. 


the king’s presence in person at the perpetration of these out- 
rages did not better the situation of the sufferers ; indeed the arrival 


of their merciless monarch at the scene of some sack or massacre |} 


invariably emboldened the Norman troops to the most fearful 
atrocities, confident as they were that to win the despot’s favor it 
was necessary to exhibit unqualified hatred to his enemies. 

So therefore, when William, the morning afier the night Montes 
and its environs was delivered to fire and sword, rode forth as was 
his wont to view the horrors’ he had caused, a spectacle of un- 
mingled barbarity gratified his royal gaze. For miles on every 
side, the castles, churches and houses of the French inhabitants 
were falling to the ground, enveloped in clouds of smoke and 
smouldering flames. In the entire champaign that surrounded the 
town, visible from its dismantled walls, not a single mansion re- 
mained standing. Montes and its suburbs presented only a dismal 
and depopulated ruin. 

William, mounted on a stout charger, and riding slowly, for his 
bulk had greatly increased in latter years, rendering much exer- 
tion very painful to him, passed from one to another of his knights 
and captains, then in their ruthless work, and commanding that 
no stone should be left upon another of all the churches round 
about the town. A dozen squires and men-at-arms accompanied 
him as he rode the tour of all the wretched scene, but one or more 
of them he was continually despatching to different points, to car- 
ry Some new and bloody order to his active myrmidons, who were 
then engaged in sacking the town of Montes. 

At length the monarch drew rein upon a small glebe not far 
from the river-side, near which the heavy rafters of a cottage were 
still burning luridly, whilst a mass of smouldering ruins, ashes 
and masonry pointed out where fell the roof-tree. Here William 
paused and gazed over the ground he had traversed, muttering an 
oath that thus he would yet look from the church of Notre Dame 
over the fallen palaces of Paris itself ; but as he gloomily surveyed 
the havoc he had caused, a sudden frown blackened his forehead. 

“By my crown!” he cried quickly, “ yonder I see a chapel 
standing yet unscathed. Fitz-Roy, away with thee, and bid fire 
consume it. And thou, Groud-jean, haste, and bring up a score of 
knaves to scour yon wood completely.” 

A couple of squires spurred hastily away to obey their savage 
master, who still kept his glance fixed upon a little wooden chapel 
which, standing at the entrance of a small grove of trees, near 
the river’s margin, had hitherto escaped the fury of the Norman 
soldiers. And indeed it would have been no stretch of grace to 
allow so unpretending a structure to remain unharmed; for, in 
truth, it appeared but asimple white-walled oratory, which, doubt- 
less, the owner of the ruined cot near which the conqueror stood, 
had erected for the humble devotions of his own family. But 
William was in a mood of vindictiveness, and he had sworn, with 
one of his great oaths, that his march should be a waste till the 
French king yielded to his claims. 

But, as the tyrant gazed wrathfully at the wooden chapel walls, 


he beheld a figure suddenly emerge from the narrow door, and 
advance quickly towards him. The figure was that of a man, 
but so wild and uncouth in the dress which he wore, that William 
was at once surprised and alarmed. He wheeled his horse sud- 
denly, and then for the first time observed that he was without at- 
tendants, his last fierce order having detached the only two squires 
of his retinue who had remained near his person. Apprehensive 


of attack, the king at once made a movement for his sword, in 
order to defend himself. 


But there was nothing hostile in the actions of the new comer, 
whatever his appearance might have betokened. Indeed, his un- 
couth look became somewhat altered, as advancing to the mon- 
arch, he shifted from his shoulders a shaggy wolf-skin which had 
been flung over his neck and person, and throwing back his dark 
cloth bonnet, disclosed a countenance, not ferocious like that of the 
tyrant, but a frank and open expression. It was a face, too, that 
the conqueror seemed to recognize at once, for he drew his sword 
from its sheath, and forced his steed a pace backward, crying at 
the same time: 

“ Anselm Fitz-Arthur—what dost thou here ?” 

“Dost fear me, duke ?” said the Briton, with a faint smile upon 
his lip, as he marked the monarch’s agitation. 


“ Rebellious dog, get from before me, or I will cleave thee to 


the earth as thou standest.” 

“Thou darest not, duke. Miles Armiger, whom thou wrong- 
edst of his land and drove forth a beggar in Normandy, tells thee 
here that thou darest not murder him. Duke, this also is my 
land—this field which thy beast tramples—this roof-tree fired by 
thy marauding bands—these, as well as the foundations of St. 


‘Btephen’s church at Caen, belong to Miles Armiger, who now 


swears to thee, duke, that he will have justice done him ere the 
tyrant of Normandy shall lie peacefully in his grave.” 

Never before had such bold words been spoken in the presence 
of William the Conqueror, and well might he knit his wrathful 
brows, and uplift his heavy blade, as if to smite the daring speak- 
er to the ground, among the embers of his own ruined hearth. 
Bat Miles Armiger quailed not beneath the dark look or brandish- 
ed sword; speaking calmly what he had to say, and when he had 
finished, turning as if to leave the epot,without apparent interest 
in what the king might answer. 

William swore savagely an oath that had often struck terror to 
both priest and layman when they had provoked his rage, and 
reining his steed suddenly upon his haunches, he urged the brute 
forward with a spring upon the man, as if to ride him down like a 
dog amid the smouldering fragments of the fallen cottage. But 
Miles Armiger, quiet as he seemed, was not one to be taken at ad- 


vantage, for scarcely had the king’s steed reared backward, than 


the Briton, whirling suddenly, seized the animal’s dilated nos- 
trils with an iron gripe, and compressed them so violently that 


the blood gushed beneath his fingers, and the horse reeled upon 
his hinder legs, as if about to fall upon the earth. 

King William, huge in bulk, and encumbered with armor, could 
no longer leap from his saddle lightly, as in younger days, nor 
could he smite the daring Armiger with his heavy sword, inas- 
much as the latter stood within his guard, and sheltered by the 
body of the steed. Nevertheless, rising quickly in his stirrups, 
he grasped more tightly his bridle curb, and strove with spur 
and rein to force the courser onward, crying aloud ‘at the same. 
time to a troop of his followers whom he beheld advancing : 

“ God’s-mercy, gentlemen—ride fast! ride fast!” 

Miles Armiger smiled grimly as he beheld the futile wrath of 
the tyrant ; but he evidently had no desire in the present instance 
but to repel assault, and so, as the Norman soldiers whom the king 
invoked began to quicken their speed, the Briton released his ‘vice- 
like hold of the now half-maddened steed, at the same time spring- 
ing suddenly away, and disappearing whence he came, in the small 
wood behind the white-walled chapel. 

It had been well, however, for the king, had the Briton’s grasp 
remained upon the nostrils of the horse, for no sooner was his 
hand released than the animal became perfectly unmanageable by 
hand or bridle. Plunging wildly forward, and tossing his mane 
aloft, he heeded not the voice of his master, but, flinging the blood. 
from his nostrils as he snorted and neighed in terror, dashed amid 
the embers and coals that lay heaped before him, and then, tor- 
tured by contact with the burning fragments, swerved violently 
aside, so that William, in his efforts to control him, was cast 
heavily forward upon the pommel of the saddle, causing a griev- 
ous rupture of his groin, just as his attendants riding amain had 
reached and grappled with the furious steed. 

No word was spoken then of aught but the monarch’s hart, 
for the agony of the bruised groin soon became terrible. William 
was lifted from his horse and placed upon a litter, hastily con- 
structed with his soldiers’ pikes and a few boughs gathered from 
the little wood hard by ; but so great, in a brief space, became the 
panic caused by the conqueror’s accident, as it was deemed (for 
none had witnessed the rencontre with Miles Armiger), that no 
further work of destruction proceeded, but the knights and barons, 
collecting their followers, fell back, and pitched their camp some 
distance southward of the Seine, and without the dismantled walls 
of Montes. So, therefore, it happened, that when the scattered 
peasantry ventured, a few days after, to emerge from their hiding- 
places and draw near their despoiled habitations, they discovered 
amid the blackened ruins spreading around for miles, that only 
one small building had escaped the hand of the destroyer. It was 
the white-walled chapel belonging to Miles Armiger, standing in 
the little wood that enclosed the Briton’s ruined dwelling. 

The monastery of St. Gervais was a religious house established 
a short distance from the gates of Rouen, the capital of Norman- 
dy. Here, remote from his idle camp, and suffering not only from 
his grievous bodily hurts, but under all the terrors of an evil con- 


science awakened to morbid excitement by unavailing remorse, 
William the Conqueror awaited the coming of a monarch more 
invincible than himself. Surrounded by priests and knights, and 
mocked by the attentions of his sons, who bore him little affection, 
the wretched tyrant lingered out his last month of existence, tor- 
mented with thoughts of the past and fears concerning the future. 
The vast treasure which he had brought from England to defray 


the expenses of his hostile march into France, became now, in his 
declining hours, the ever-present memorial of his past cruelties 
and spoliations. Much of this treasure he sent back to England, 
with directions to make restitution of portions of it to convents 
and churches which he had robbed, in order to secure the prayers 
of the priesthood for his soul’s repose, and to appropriate other 
parts to the assistance of poor clergy and houses of charity, that 
they might likewise remember him in their masses. His late 
enormities in France were an especial source of anxiety to him, 
and so he sent money to Montes, in order to rebuild the churches 
there destroyed, and recalled his troops within the Norman boun- 
daries that they might commit no further deed of rapine. 

But little did a deathbed repentance appear to ease the con- 
queror’s mind. Incessantly his evil deeds arose in accusation 
before him, and vainly were prayers said and beads told by the 


cowled monks who surrounded his couch. His sons stayed not 


to close their parent’s eyes, for no sooner had the conqueror signed 
his will, bequeathing his ducal coronet to the long-rebellious Rob- 
ert, the crown of England to William, his second son, surnamed 
Rufus, and five thousand pounds weight of silver to Henry, the 
youngest, than each of them fled to secure his portion, leaving the 
monarch to his fate. 


None then remained but a few barons of Normandy, the physi- 


cians awaiting their fees, and the priests, who lingered near to 
wring from the dying man’s fears some bequest to theif order. 
Thus attended, the last night of William the Conqueror passed 
painfully away, and the morning-light crept dimly into the cham- 
ber where he lay. 

“ Are they here—my sons ?” asked the king, in a husky voice, 


of a cowled figure kneeling near his bed. No other person ap- 


peared in the apartment, though a few knights and servants occu- 
pied the ante-room. 

“No, duke, they are gone. 
blood.” 

“Ha! who calls me ‘ duke ?’ who art thou, priest ?”’ 

“Dost not know Miles Armiger’s voice ?” returned the monk, 
partially removing the cowl that shaded his face, and gazing stead. 
ily into the filmy eyes of the dying monarch. “Lo! I desert 
thee not in thy extremity, I am here to close thine eyes.” 


William made a feeble gesture, and his features writhed with 


momentary passion. But the strength of his frame had departed, 
and his fierce spirit was subdued by pain and remorse. “ Fitz 


Thou art deserted by thy own 


| 
| | 
| 
} 
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Arthur,” he murmured at last, “what wouldst thou have with 
me ” 

“ Restitution of my lands and rights, Duke William,” an- 
swered the Briton. 

“ Thou shalt be satisfied—I will restore—ha !—what is this ?— 
William !—Robert—where are ye? What, ho! Marie! Jesu—” 

-The monarch’s glazed eye became fixed and staring ; his hand 
fell slackly on the couch; a great shivering agitated his massy 
frame ; then the conqueror succumbed to his last foe. 


Immediately there was a great outcry throughout the monastery 
of St. Gervais. Knights, priests and doctors stayed but to look 
upon the dead king’s face, and then hastily mounting steed and 
palfrey, departed to spread the tidings far and near. Only a few 
vassals and followers of the army were left to guard the monarch’s 
remains, and these, instead of fulfilling their trust, followed the 
example which the tyrant had himself unhappily set, and began 
at once to plunder the apartments of their late master. In a few 
hours after the death of William, the monastery of St. Gervais 
presented the appearance of a mansion attacked by bandits. The 
king’s arms, dresses, linen, and silver vessels, the furniture of the 
royal room, jewels, and everything on which hands could be laid, 
were seized by the robbers and carried away from-the palace ; and 
so insatiate was the rapacity of these wretches, that they tore tho 
covering from the monarch’s couch, and stripping the corpse, left 
it lying half-naked on the bare boards of the floor, where it re- 
mained neglected till the archbishop of Rouen ahd his clergy came 
in procession from the capital to perform a last mass for the soul 
of their departed king and duke. 

In the church of St. Stephen, of Caen, a great crowd awaited 
the coming of a funeral cortege conveying the mortal remains of 
William, Duke of Normandy and conqueror of England, to their 
last resting-place on earth. Of all the multitudes that a few days 
before were ready to make stirrup-blocks of their bending bodies 
to lift him into the saddle, none now were “so poor as to do him 
honor.” In the short space of a week the power which had laid 
waste the harvests of France, smiting priests at their altars, and 
peasants at their cottage hearths, had passed away from the ty- 
rant’s hands, and left him of no more account than the clods of the 
valley which his fatal steed had spurned beneath his hoofs. 
Of all the followers of the late dreaded monarch of the land, no 
knight or baron was found to undertake the cost of bearing the 
corpse from Rouen to Caen, where the king’s will had designated 
the place of his burial, save one poor Norman gentleman named 
Herluin, who procured a wagon and barge, by which the royal re- 
mains were conveyed by land and river to the church of St. 
Stephen at Caen. Here, then, in presence of a great concourse of 
people, arrived the dead body of William, and was delivered by 
Herluin to the monks of St. Stephen, whose monastery had been 
founded by the departed conqueror. No sound of sorrow accom- 
panied the hurried mass which was performed ; no plaudits greeted 
the funeral oration in which the bishop of Evreux recited the glo- 
ries of the deceased ; but when all was finished, and the body of 
William, dressed in its royal robes, was about being lowered with- 
in its grave, a man stepped from amid the crowd of lookers-on, 
and cried in a stern voice: 

“Bishop of Evreux! the man whom you have praised was a 
tyrantand a robber. The ground whereon we stand is mine. My 
father’s house stood upon the site of this church, and unjustly, and 


by violence, William took it from me. I neither sold nor mort- 
gaged, granted nor forfeited this land. Therefore, in the name of 
God, I cry clamour de haro, and forbid you to lay the body of the 
spoiler here, or to cover it with my glebe ” 

The bishop said not a word—the priests paused in their funeral 
chant, and the men who held the ropes to lower the body dropped 
them from their hands. But from the populace around, who well 
knew that the claim of the bold gentleman who confronted the 
bishop was a true and lawful one, went up at once a mighty shout, 
and they echoed the clamour de haro with one voice, until the bish- 
op made sign that the demand should be satisfied. 

“ But first declare, bold man, what is thy name, and what the 
value of this glebe which thou claimest by clamour de haro and 
God’s justice at our hands.” 


“ My name is Miles Armiger, as was my father’s before me. A 


Briton was he from the land conquered by William. Here in Caen 


he bought him“land and dwelt, tiil William drove him forth in 
order to build this church of St. Stephen. 

“« And what wouldst thou claim for this land ?”’ 

“The value and worth thereof, to be adjudged in court, accord- 
ing to the justice of good Rolla,” cried the undaunted Armiger. 

“ Let, then, the dead rest in the grave we have digged, and here- 


after we will see that thou art paid for thy father’s land.” 
“The tyrant rests not beneath my glebe till the land is paid 


for in lawful silver of the realm.” 

““ We will give thee, then, Anselm Fitz-Arthur, or Miles Armi- 
ger, as thou callest thyself, sixty silver shillings for privilege of 
the grave, and we moreover pledge ourselves that thy claim shall 
be satisfied to the uttermost farthing.” 


“I am content,” said the Briton, drawing back among the 
crowd, whereupon a loud shout went up from the assembled peo- 


ple, which for @ space drowned the chant of monks and chorus of 
singing lay brothers. 

And so roughly did the men who held the ropes lower into its 
grave the body of William, conqueror of England, that the royal 
robes and cerements burst in sunder, and the corpse rolled heavily 
to the earth which the king had stolen from his subject; and 


then, while the people fled away, crying that this was judgment 
against the dead, Miles Armiger departed from the church of St. 


Stephen, leaving his bold name to be remembered long, and iden- 


tified forever with the bold appeal of “ Ci de Haro and Norman 
Charter.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STANZAS. 


BY DR. GEORGE D. BRADWAY. 


. Ask the sighing winds the reason 
Why their notes grow sad at eve, 
Why amid the leafless branches 
Sing they songs like those who grieve! 
Why above the stormy ocean, 
Mid the shrouds, and ass white, 
Wail they forth their saddening story 
In the watches of the night— 
If you ask them, will they tell you 
Tales that timid souls affright? 


Calm and cold upon the mountain, 
And within the shady dell, 

Still and silent on the fountain 
Where the youthful Naiads dwell, 

Shines the moon, all pure and holy, 
Like a peerless virgin there ; 

Ask her why her rays are cheerless, 
Cheerless as the midnight air— 
Will she tell you tales all truthful? 
Will she answer to your prayer? 


Ask the heart its deepest sorrow, 
And the meaning of that sigh, 
Which the burdened bosom h th 
While a teardrop dims the eye— 
Why at morn and eve this sadness 
Sits upon the lordly broq; 

Can no thought give joy or gladness, 
Or remove its sorrows now? 

Ask it truly—will it tell you 
Of some long remembered vow? 


Nay! the wind will pass unheeding, 
And the moonlight, calm and still, 
Shall gild the crystal streamlet 
With its dreary rays, and chill, 
And the heart its sorrow keeping, 
Like the Spartan youth shall die, 
With no sigh to mark the conflict, 
And a calm and beaming eye, 
And its secrets—though you ask them, 
With itself shall sweetly lie. 


+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


No. XVI. 
BY F. GLEASON. 


Preparations for Poland—Disagreeable Espionage—Cracow—Old Royal Pal- 
ace— Royal Castle—Cathedral at Cracow—Relics of Ancient Polish Kings— 
Other Objects of Interest. 


Arter having enjoyed a pleasant and somewhat protracted stay 


at Vienna, I repaired to the office of the chief of police to obtain 
a sanction, by the usual vise of my passport, to visit Poland. I 
little anticipated the protracted and impertinent series of questions 
and categories I should be obliged to submit to for this purpose. 
First I was minutely questioned as to what I desired to visit Po- 
land for, how long I wished to stop in the country, whether I had 


any friends there, etc., ete., to all of which queries I was obliged 


to submit, and to return truthful answers, though I felt a spirit of 
rebellion starting up more than once. 

The first part of this farce being over, I was sagely counselled 
not to meddle with politics, or express my private opinion either 
pro or con touching the government or institutions of the coun- 
try ; and finally I was told, that to avoid getting into trouble, I had 
better not open my mouth in the way of speech at all! Nor was 
my passport granted to me until I had yielded a full consent to all 
these propositions. I supposed myself free from this judicial 
nonsense when I had taken my seat in the cars, and they had ac- 
tually started ; but lo! scarcely had we advanced a league on our 
journey, before the cars stopped, and there entered a bevy of Aus- 
trian police, demanding our passports, which they examined mi- 
nutely. Again I hoped this matter was settled ; but scarcely half 
the trip was completed between Vienna and Cracow, before we 


sustained another onslaught of police, who took away our pass- 
ports, examined them and signed them. nd still again this 
farce was enacted at Myslowitz, where I stopped one night. <As 
we came in sight of Cracow, officers again entered the cars, and 
after examining our passports, took them away, giving me a re- 
ceipt for the same, in which it was specified that I must apply to 
the office of police within twelve hours! I began already to feel 


that I was little better than a prisoner, and should not have won- 
dered at all if these government officers had ordered me off to 


prison. The receipt was demanded of me on my arrival at the 
depot in Cracow, where I was subjected to a fresh series of inter- 
rogations, such as, why had I come to Poland? how long did I 
intend to remain? what was my business? On my answering to 
the first question, that I came for my own gratification and plea- 


sure, the officer thought it was very strange that I should come all 
the way from North America to see Cracow, and I fully agreed 


with him after seeing the city. 

It will thus be seen that it is no easy matter to get into Poland; 
and indeed, after getting into the country I found it equally diffi- 
cult to get out again, having the same annoyances repeated as it 
regarded passports and personal examinations. I found the police 
especially suspicious of all persons travelling with American pass- 
ports, either in Poland or Hungary, and indeed, all over the north 


of Europe. The police of both countries are of course all Aus- 
trians, who are exercised only by feelings of hostility towards the 


people over whom they are placed as spies; and the outrageous 


acts of oppression constantly perpetrated are really too shameful 


and barbarous to specify in detail. It is a blot upon the fame of 
Austria, or any government thus to rule. 

Cracow is distant about three hundred miles from Vienna, and 
is situated upon the left bank of the Vistula, in a fine valley, con- 
taining a population, at the present time, of about thirty thousand, 
though at one period the inhabitants numbered three times that 
amount. This was then a flourishing city, the residence of the 
kings of Poland, and the seat of one of the most refined 
universities in all Europe—the great national seminary of Poles. 
At a short distance, the view of the place is very fine and strik- 
ing. Clustering here and there are numerous towers and spires, and 
overtopping the whole is the old royal palace. [See engraving on 
page 204.] The illustration which I send herewith I took from a 
rising ground near the city, from whence the view is very fine. 
But Cracow is a whitened sepulchre, lifeless, gloomy, decayed and 
ghastly within, consisting of palaces without inhabitants, and in- 
habitants without bread. Once the most populous and thriving 
city of Poland, it is now abandoned by trade, commerce and pros- 
perity, and includes within its half-filled walls perhaps the mosé 
squalid people of any city in Europe. The population which 
greeted me at every step were Jews and beggars; the former in 
flowing robes and beards, the latter in rags. Idleness, ignorance 
and poverty reigned supreme. 

The old royal castle, called Zamek, is situated upon a lofty rock 
overlooking the city, and attracted my interest and attention, both 
on account of its present appearance and the legendary lore by 
which it is connected with the history of the past. Here Krak, 
the Polish Cadmus, slew the dragon in a cave which is yet extant, 
and pointed out to the traveller. . 

The castle was founded by Casimir the Great, in the fourteenth 
century. Like the city it is in a state of living death, desecrated 
and despoiled, retaining in part the outward form of its days of 
prosperity. Sigismund ILL. was the last king who held his court 
here. Down to 1794, the regalia and treasures of the kings of 
Poland were kept in its vaults. Its present use is that of a bar- 
racks for Austrian soldiers, a large force of whom the govern- 
ment keep here, where they are now also engaged upon extensive 
fortifications, in anticipation of revolt, or perhaps war with Prussia, 
or some other power. 

I found the cathedral, which adjoins the palace, a place of more 
than ordinary interest, having been built as far back as 1004; and 
having never yet been subjected to spoliation, it contains great 
treasures of precious metals, and abounds in costly gifts dedi- 
cated by kings and nobles to its numerous shrines. Here, too, rest 
the ashes of many kings and warriors, from Boleslaus the Friscan 
and Casimir the Just, to Joseph Poniatowski and Thaddeus 
Kosciusko. In the centre of the nave is a gorgeous shrine of the 
martyr, St. Stanislaus, patron saint of Poland. The coffin, sup- 
ported on the shoulders of four angels, and the altars, are of solid 
silver, as well as the immense candlesticks of state and other sur- 
roundings. In front of a high altar the coronation of the kings 


of Poland used to be performed. There are sixteen chapels 
around the church, which contain the tombs of Polish kings. 
Many old monuments bear recumbent effigies of sovereigns to 
whose memory they were erected, and are decorated with rich 
carvings, among which the white eagle, the armorial bearing of 
Poland, is ever conspicuous. In these chapels, also, a long line 


of prelates of Cracow lie interred, their various monuments dis- 


tinctly telling the traveller of the last resting-place of men once 


eminent and renowned, but of whom he probably has never be- 
fore heard. My guide and an attendant priest raised a large 
bronze trap-door with an iron lever, opening beneath the pave- 
ment of the church. Having previously lighted torches, we de- 
scended to the sepulchre beneath. It was a solemn and sugges- 
tive sight. Here I observed the last resting-place of John Sobi- 
esky, in a sarcophagus bearing his crown, sceptre and sword ; 
that of Joseph Poniatowski, and Thaddeus Kosciusko whose 
body was brought here in 1817. About three miles from Cracow, 
on an eminence called Bronislawa, stands a colossal mound of 
earth, one hundred and fifty feet high, raised as a monument to 
Kosciusko, by the senate, nobles and people of Cracow, who 
toiled individually at its construction. Four years were occupied 
in rearing it, and quantities of earth brought from all the great 


battle-fields of Poland, were heaped upon it. It forms a promi- 
nent landmark in approaching the city. 

The decadence of Cracow first commenced in 1702, when 
Charles XII. of Sweden took the city and though his rude 
barbarism effected much vandal desecration on the buildings and 
monuments therein, yet it was destined to suffer much more pro- 
fanation from the Russians and their confederates. In the year 


1794, the Poles, whose individual courage remained unbroken, 
raised their standard at Cracow, headed by the illustrious Kosci- 


usko, and notwithstanding the almost totam want of regular 
troops, succeeded in driving a combined force of Russians and 
Prussians from before Warsaw. But the Russians poured into 
the country in such hordes as to make resi e hopeless, and the 
insurrection received a death-blow in the loss of Kosciusko, who 


was taken prisoner at the battle of Malziliowiez. Alas for Po- 
land ! her story is too well known to need repeating here. 


In my wanderings about Cracow, I have found it to be very 
irregularly built. The ramparts of the town, like those of many 
other European cities, have been converted into public walks, 
ornamented by shrubbery and green sward. Cracow once boasted 
its seventy-six churches; these are now mostly in ruins, and 
scarcely thirty are tenable. Passing away seems written on all 
the many monuments, castles and palaces ; and already the exis- 


tence of Poland is alone in the past. 


T am about to return to Vienna, where I shall have, if posel- 


ble, my passport vised for Hungary, and pass down the Danube 
some two hundred miles to the city of Pesth. 


= 
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THE LOTUS. 


Of all plants none is 
more remarkable than 
the Lotus, or Nelumbi- 
um Speciosum, a picture 
of which we give below, 
by the celebrity of the 
traditions attached to 
it, and none has ex- 
cited more keenly the 
attention of learned 
men. The Nelumbium 
oa is a native 

India. Up to the 
17th century this 
nymphysacea was 
considered as belong- 
ing to Lower Egypt, 
where, notwithstand- 
ing, no one had ever 
encountered it. In an- 


and seeds were eaten. 
To Charies Clusius 
Wwe owe the most use- 
ful indications on this 
celebrated plant: he 
was the first to unravel 
the ancient texts, and 
restore to the ditfer- 
ent nymphymacer of 
the Nile, as also the Co- 
locasia, what had been 
exclusively attributed 
to the Nelumbium, 
which Theophrastus 
and Herodotus have 
described to us with 
extreme precision un- 
der the names of the 
Egyptian bean or Lily 
of the Nile. Since 


Clusius, the investigations of travellers, historical testimony, the | 


comparative study of the different religions of India and ancient 
Earope have contirmed the ingenious theorics of the most iilus- 
trious botanists of the Renaissance. The name of Nelumbo is 
the name which the plant bears in the island of Ceylon. A. L. 
de Jussieu has made of it the Nelumbium now adopted in the 
scientific vocabulary. This plant, regarded as sacred in many 
parts of India, China and Japan, is, in the eves of the Buddhist 
priests, an emblem of the world’s emergence from the waters : 
they cultivate it in precious vases to adorn their temples and 
their altars. We find it represented in our day in all the pictures 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF CRACOW, IN POLAND. 


fruit has particularly engaged the attention of botanists. It con- 


| 


sixts of an obconic, fleshy, sea-green receptacle, in which are lo- | 


cated fifteen or twenty pistils. The pistils, terminated by a sessile 
stigma, are changed afterwards to a little, blackish nut, to which 
the ancients gave the name of “bean.” Theophrastus, in partic- 
ular, has left us a perfect description. He depicts the form of the 
embryo doubled on itself; and also the little leaf which charac- 
terizes it. “This bean,” says Theophrastus, “grows in the 
marshes and pools. Its stalk is four cubits long, and the thick- 
ness of a finger. It resembles a reed which has no joint. The 


fruit it bears has the form of a wasp hive, and contains as many | 


which reach us from India and China. Egypt possessed it and | as thirty beans, somewhat salicnt, placed each in a separate cell. 


bestowed particular attention upon 
it; but it has di red with the 
antique religion by which it was 
probably introduced. It was in vain 
that Prosper Alpin and the scientitic 
men attached to the memorable Egvp- 
tian commission, sought for traces of 
it in the lakes and canals where it 
grew «bundantly in the days of Hero- 
dotus. It is seen ted in the 
medals of the Ptolemies ; its stalks, 
grouped in fasces, decorate the gran- 
ite blocks on which the colossal Egvp- 
tian figures of the Louvre rest ; its 
leaves have served as a model for the 
columns of temples; its flowers and 
young fruits crown the head of the 
antique Antinous, and are sculptured 
on the base of the statue of the Nile ; 
a copy of that of Rome is to be scen 
in the garden of the Tuileries and the 
French National Museum. The Ne- 
lumbium of ancient Egypt grew in 
lakes and canals which were navi- 
gated in boats. Strabo tells us in 
fact of their sailing for recreation on 
lakes covered with beans, and that 
they sheltered themselves with the 
leaves of these plants, as they do 
now with leaves of the date, calamus, 
etc. These leaves, the historian tells 
us, were of the size of Thessalian 
hats, and served commonly as plates 
or goblets, so that were fur- 
nished with them. For a long time 
the seeds of this plant continued to 
be known to the Romans, but by de- 
grees it di from the waters 
of the Nile, where so many Greek 
historians had noted it; the traces 
were effaced and the remembrance 
has only been preserved by medals 
and hieroglyphics. For want of the 
reality, the commentators of the 16th 
century copied an imaginary figure, 
which the press has reproduced for 
a long time in books otherwise much 
esteemed. The Nelumbium is an 
aquatic plant, whose roots are like 
the long, rampant, white, articulated 
of the meadow reed—arundo 
phragmites—they are sharp, fistulous 
and furnished at the articulations with 
a tuft of simple, fibrous roots, and an 
eye, from which the leaf springs. 
The blossoms may be compared to 
enormous tulips. At the moment of 
flowering they are about a foot in di- 
ameter ; they are borne on foot stalks 
about a yard high, covered,as well as 
the petioles, with asperities similar to 
those of other Nymphwacee. The 
petals are a bright rose color at the 
extremity, and number from twelve 
to tifteen—the numerous stamens dis- 
posed in many ranks present a white 
fille-—limear anthers terminated by a 
claviform prolongation of the connec- 
tive. The singular structure of the 


| 
| 


The flower is two or 
three times as lenge as 
& poppy, and entirel 

rose-colored. The fruit 
rises above the water ; 
the leaves are borne 
on stalks like those of 
the fruit ; 


large and 
— hat. On 
crushing a bean 
see inside a little a 
stance doubled on itself 
from which springs the 
leaf. Its root is thick- 
er than that of a strong 
reed, and has cells like 
the stem; it serves as 
food to those who live 
Ae 
is t grows 
in abun- 
ance. It is planted 
also in the mud, a bed 
of straw being made 
for it to prevent its 
rotting. Herodotus 
com the flower of 
the Nelumbium to that 
of the lily, and in fact 
ives it the name of 


the Nelumbium ; that 
its seed, like that of 
the poppy, served for 
bread ; he adds that they ate it, as well as the roow of the lotus, 
which were round, the size of an apple, and of a pleasent flavor. 
At present, if the waters of the Nile no longer contain the Nile 
lily (Nelumbium), they yet nourish two alimentary Nymphea- 
cer. These two plants, designated by the Arabs under the names 
of Nenuphar (Ny Lotus L. with white flowers, or Arais-el- 
Nil—bride of the Nile), and the Bachenin (N. cerulea), are em- 
loyed as aliments. The Fellahs call the round root of the 
ympheea cerulea, Biaro, which they prefer and make with its 
little farinaceous seeds Doch-el-Bachenim (Bachenim millet), a 
bread similar to that on which the inhabitants of Upper Asia 
feed. We may then believe that the fruits which with the heads 
of cereal grains compose the attri- 
butes of Isis, belong to a Nymphx- 
acea (N. Lotus or corulia), and not 
to the poppy which was not cultivated 
in t. This association of the 
fruits of cereals and the lotus then 
lity and 

since ans em 


[See Letter, page 208.) 


flowers are white, and their petals are 
like those of a 
grow in great num pre: against 
each other. Their flowers close at 
sunset and hide their fruit. They 
open afterwards when the sun reap- 
pears and rise above the water, which 
process is renewed until the fruit is 
entirely formed and the flower fallen. 
The fruit equals that of a large pop- 
py and contains a great number of 
seeds like grains of millet. The 
Egyptians put the fruits in a heap, 
and let the bark rot; they afterwa' 
separate the seeds, wash them in the 
Nile and make them into bread. The 
root of the lotus, called Corsion, is 
round and the size of a quince. Its 
bark is black and like that of the 
chestnut. This root is white inside ; 
it is eaten cooked and raw.” It is 
now well known that in the time of 
Theophrastus the gen ate the 
roots and seeds of the Nelumbium 
—Lily of the Nile, Egyptian bean. 
May we not attribute to the extension 
of certain kinds of culture, the disa 
ce of the Nelambium from 

canals of Lower Egypt, in the midst 
of which they formerly grew in great 
abundance and almost spontancous- 
ly? However this may be, a fact 
worthy of particular attention is the 
continuance of the most minute char- 
acters of ization and vegetation 
ina plant, dhe mest faithful descrip- 
tion of which has come down to us 
from the days in which it was written 
more than twenty centuries ago. In 
Egypt the lotus was consecrated to 
Isis and Osiris, and was an emblem 
of the creation of the world from 
water. It was ulso the symbol of the 
rise of the Nile and the return of the 
sun. It is found in 

intings on the Egyptian temples, in 
of sacrifices, 1e- 
ligious ceremonies, etc., and in to. bs 
and whatever is connected with death 
or another life. 


One reason why we see so few 
in conversation, is, that al- 

most everybody is more intent upon 
what he has mind to say, 


= 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCTETY. 

This society lately held their annual exhibition of fruits, plants, 
ete., under a mammoth tent on Boston Common, the occasion 
proving one of the most successful demonstrations yet attempted 
by the association. The mammoth pavilion was admirably ar- 
ranged for the comfort and convenience of the visitors. A spa- 
cious floor covered the entire interior. Eight tables extended 
the whole length of the tent, yet left sufficient space between 
them for a promenade. The centre line was occupied with plat- 
forms, on which were placed the rarest and most gorgeous plants, 
from all the principal conservatories near Boston. The flags of 
all nations, judiciously interspersed, waved gracefully from aloft ; 
while upon either side of the entrance was inscribed the names 
of eminent pomologists, horticulturists and writers on the art of 
culture. It has never been our lot to witness a finer exhibition 
of fruits in any place, and the whole affair reflected much credit 
upon the officers of the society. 


“ Castles ia the Air,” verses by 


Baipce overtug Merrimack.—aA bridge is soon to be built 
over the Merrimack, at Lawrence, the mason work being already 
contracted for. It will rest upon granite abutments, standing on 
the solid bottom, with the rubble heaped up as high as the sec- 
ond course of the pier. The distance from each abutment to the 
nearest pier will be one hundred and twenty-five feet; the centre 
pier will be one hundred and sixty-five feet from each of the 
others. The entire length of the bridge will be six hundred 
feet. It will be built with the road-way on the top. 


Tae Dirrsrence.—Dr. Johnson says, “ Mirth is like a flash 
of lightning that breaks through a gloom of elouds and glitters 
for a moment. Cheerfulness keeps up a daylight in the mind, 
filling it with a steady and perpetual serenity.” 


Parisoners.—Five ships of war, all laden with Russian prison- 
ers, passed through the Great Belt, on their way to England, a 
short time since. 


A Reprite.—They have a rattlesnake in Manchester, N. H., 
five feet and a half long, with ten rattles. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. The N. Y. National Democrat says that Grisi is thirty- 
eight years of age, and married to the handsomest man in Europe. 
.... Some of the Canada papers think they see signs of war in 
the mustering of two regiments of New York militia at Plattsburgh. 
.++. William Avery died recently at the Boston Lunatic Hos- 
pital, of paralysis. He has not walked or spoken for six years. 
.... The man who “kept his word” gave serious offence to a 
lexicographer, who wanted it for a new dictionary. 
.... Louisa, Va., court bouse, including all the houses in the 
village, was sold a few days since to a company for $4000. 
.. The commerce of Cincinnati, for the year ending August 
31, 1854, amounted in imports to $65,730,029 ; exports, $45,432,780. 
... The British troops have been ordered to leave Canada ; 
probably they are wanted for the cholera in Turkey. ~ 
. ‘The ratification by the British government of the Cana- 
dian reciprocity treaty has been received by the English minister. 
.... A new city hall is proposed in New York, the material to 
be white marble from the quarries in Berkshire county, Mass. 
.... Topart with a tried friend without great provocation, is un- 
reasonable levity. Nothing but malevolence can justify disunion. 
..+. The first Italian opera performed in England was produced 
January 5, 1674, under the auspices of Catherine of Braganza. 
.... A flour mill has been set in motion at Honolulu, and a 
fine article was turned out from the wheat raised on the island. 
..+. The celebrated Warm Springs in Bath county, Va., with 
3000 acres of grazing lands attached, have been sold for $50,000. 
.... Controversies, for the most part, leave truth in the middle, 
and are factious at both ends. 
.... There is a great apple crop in Western Ohio, where good 
ones are in abundance at 30 cents per bushel. 
..+. The Rev. Pierre Chanial, one of the priests of the semi- 
nary, Montreal, was drowned, lately, while bathing. 
*++* The London Times has an editorial congratulating itself 
that the Russians can never invade India. 


PLEASURES OF LITERATURE. 

If literature were not its own “exceeding great reward,” it 
would not be cultivated under the tremendous difficulties which 
have beset some of its votaries. If it did not bestow an ample 
harvest of joy to its lovers, we should not behold a Burritt wield- 
ing a blacksmith’s hammer in one hand, and holding a Latin 
grammar in the other; a Richardson, hound apprentice to a 
printer, and stealing time from his hours of rest to study by the 
light of a candle scrupulously purchased with his own money; a 
Morrison, making lasts and boot-trees, while his eyes and mind 
were devouring a learned page. Wordsworth tells us that “books 
arc a substantial world ;” and there is a world of philosophy in 
the brief remark. They are indeed a world. 

A man thoroughly imbued with the love of letters may live in 
this world of books heedless of the jar and strife and roar of what 
is going on in the busy world about him. Authors may quarrel 
with each other—the reader will recall Hogarth’s “ Battle of the 
Books ”—but they never quarrel with us. Of our early friends, 
some grow cold ax time steals on, some forsake us, some prove 
false, others are swept from us by the hand of death; but books 
never forsake us, nor can ever grow cold to our early literary 
loves. Who can forget his Robinson Crusoe, his Arabian Nights, 
his first Waverly novel—the three most delightful things in the 
Aladdin cave of literary delight? Who can forget the copy of the 
play or poem read by stealth in school hours between an Ains- 
worth dictionary on one hand, and a Gould’s Virgil on the other? 
The gay tales of romance, the songs of poets conned in early 
youth, have a perpetual abiding place in the memory, filling the 
mind with visions of brightness, as the light itself grows dim to 
our time-worn vision. 

On his retarn voyage from Asia to Greece, the poet Simonides 
suffered shipwreck ; yet while his-fellow-passengers were bewail- 
ing over the disaster of the loss of their property, he alone was 
calm, unmoved and serene. When he was asked the reason of 
his stoical indifference, he answered, “ All that is mine is with 
me.” So it is, that, in the shipwreck of our fortunes literature 
takes us to its bosom with a closer and fonder embrace. In the 


| 


morning of life it comes to us arrayed in the beauty of hope; in | 


the evening, in the beauty of recollection. 
the world are dispossessed of all their injurious influence by the 
gladness of its smiles and the power of its charms. If it height- 
ened the joys, or rocked asleep the sorrows of our childhood, how 
much greater is its power of solace in the winter of life, in the 
sere and yellow leaf of existence. 

Literature has this two fold charm—it is a solitary or a social 
pleasure. The lonely student revels in the pages of his favorite 
author in the solitude of his chamber, a crowd of a thousand per- 
sons is enchanted with the recitation of a favorite poet in the hall 
of a lyceum. It is not alone in the study that books delight; in 
journeying, in danger, in exile, they give us solace. It will be 
remembered that Wolfe, when gliding along the waves of the St. 
Lawrence to that exploit which gave him death and immortality, 
repeated the whole of “Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 

It is not enough to read books; to derive any true advantage 
from them we must read them systematically and understandingly. 
Voltaire always read with a pencil in his hand to mark and to 
comment on passages of interest. The profound Ruhnken always 
read pen in hand, and underlined every difficult passage, that he 
might recur to it again. A famous scholar advises students to 
proportion an hour’s meditation to each hour’s reading. The 
mind requires—like the body—time to digest its food. “Too many 
people learn only words, and not ideas ; for them the field of lit- 
erature is barren—its pleasures unknown. 


THEATRICAL, 

The drama in Boston seems to be on the top wave of success 
at present. The new theatre is not only one of the best buildings 
of the kind in this country, but is under the most judicious man- 
agement, and has an excellent stock company. The other the- 
atres are most indifferently conducted at present, with poor stock 
companies and poor management. The Museum, so long a fa- 
vorite of the pleasure-seeking public, has comparatively no com- 
pany at all. True, Mr. Warren is a host in himself, but he 
can fill but one part in a piece. The Museum company sadly 
needs renovating. 


+ 


Russian Commerce.—It appears, from the London papers 
that the export trade of Russia continues almost undiminished. 
Tallow finds its way, in undiminished quantities into the English 
market, and the export of flax, hemp, linseed and wool, from 
Russia, by way of Memel, both by land and river conveyance, 
continues on the same increased scale as hitherto. The ware- 
houses of Memel are insufficient for the storage of goods. Every 
species of warchouse, coach-house, stable, or outhouse in the town 
and its neighborhood, are pressed into the service at fabulous 


prices. 


+ 


“ Eventipg.”—Fetridge & Co.,of thi’ city, have a very inter- 
esting work thus entitled, from the pen of Effie Afton, a known 
and excellent writer. The work is well got up, and one of inter- 
est and value, dedicated to the western world and adapted to its 
firesides. 
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“ Tue Camp axp Marcu.”—This book, from the pen of Capt. 
Grafton, of the United States Army, has been issued by Fctridge 
& Co., of this city. 

Tue Crors Asroap.—From all parts of Europe come reports 
of a most abundant harvest. 


The common evils of | 


EMIGRATION. 

The emigration to the United States this year, it is thought, 
will reach four hundred thousand. By the census of 1850 the 
population of the United States was over twenty-three millions, 
of which eighteen millions were native whites, over two millions 
were foreign born, thirty-nine thousand were of unknown nativity, 
and three millions two hundred thousand were slaves. From 1840 
to 1850, 1,569,850 foreigners came to our shores. From 1820 to 
1830 the average number was only 20,000 a year. From 1830 to 
1846, about 70,000 a year. The Irish famine and the continental 
revolutions in 1847 increased the emigration to 240,000 in 1847, 
and to 300,000 in 1850. The total number of emigrants to the 
United States since 1790, and living in 1850, together with de- 
scendants, amounted, when the censas was taken, to 4,304,416. 


Encuisn Poricy.—The fiery harangues of Kossuth, in various 
parts of England and Scotland, have greatly influenced the pub- 
lic mind against Lord Aberdeen. What Kossuth said, that this 
war was not to save Turkey, appears to be coming true. : 


Cnorera.—This fell scourge seems to be gradually subsiding 
all over the country, and with the coming cold weather business is 
reviving everywhere. Good news. 


Trvux.—Past enjoyments do not alleviate present evils ; whereas 
the evils a man has endured heighten the present satisfaction. 


_MARRIAGES. 


@ In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph Correid to Miss Antonia 
ullarte. 

By Kev. Mr. Ellis, John D. Bullard, Esq , of Hartford, Conn., to Miss Or- 
landa Dawley. 

By Kev. Mr. Bigelow, Mr. J. ¥. Dyer, of Anisquam, Me., to Miss Maria Da- 
vis. of Hancock. N. H. 

By Kev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Thomas 8. Harlowe to Miss Naney M. Ham. 

By Rev. Dr. Hill, of Worcester, Mr. J. D. Townsend, of New York, to Miss 
Eliza Ann Delano. 

By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Newell Barnard, of Old Town, Me., to Miss Catha- 
rine 1. Monion, of 8t Clair, Mich. 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev. Mr. Paige, Mr. William Lovegrove to Miss Char- 
lotte Eliza Symons, both of Ialifax, N.3. 

At Cambridge. by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Franklin Adams, of Boston, to 
Misa J. Underwood. 

At Salem. by Kev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. James M. Haddock, of New Bedford, to 
Miss Hannah Osborne. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Reed, Mr. George A. Manson, of Salisbury, to 
Miss Sarah E. Penel. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Cyrus Woodward, of Taunton, to 


| Misa Phrosine L. Keith, of Middleboro’. 


At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Chapin. Mr. John E. Dodge to Miss Mary B. 
Blake; Mr. Charles H. Wileox to Miss Susan E. Hoag, all of Uxbridge. 
At Springfield, by Kev. Mr. Buckingham, Mr. James T. Richardson to Miss 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Mr. John Spade, 54; Mrs. Ann Maria Montague, 28; Mr. Theo- 
dore Ashley, 35; Mrs. Agatha Blake, 42; Mrs. Caroline A. Pike, 35; Mr. 
Charles Hubbard Badger, 32; Mr. Edwin Hf. Breed. 21; Mrs. Fanny P.. wife 
of Mr. Thomas C. Simonds. 21; Mr. Pierre Guigon, 48; Misa Ellen Smith, 
formerly of Halifax, N. 8.; Mrs. Sarah B., wife of Mr. Varnum Warren, 4). 

At Roxbury, Mr. Charles Porter Prescott, 21. 

At Charlestown, Mr. John Cole, 78; Mr. Arehibald Black, 36; Miss Mary 
Anderson, 35; Mra Mary Mitchell, 25. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Samuel Bell, 36. 

At Dorchester. Mrs. Mary R., wife of Mr. Edward H. Delano, 24. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Sarah B., wife of Hon. Stephen M. Weld, 38. 

At Watertown, Mrs. Fanny Ruggles Sargent, 70. 

At Lynn, Widow Grace Clarage. 57; Mr. Ebenezer Oakman, 79. 

At Danvers, Mr. Joseph S. Hodgkins, 41. 

At West Newbury, Miss Polly Emery, 77. 

At Salem, Widow Elizabeth Eveleth, 93; Mr. William A. Comstoek, 42. 

At Milford, Mrs. Emily K. Davis. M. D., 32. 

At Hingham, Miss Emma Barr, 35. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Deborah H., wife of Mr. Adam B. Caldwell, 36. 

At Methuen. Mrs. Mary Burleigh. 23. 

At Ashburnham, Mrs Ellen Cushing, formerly of Boston, 63. 

At Amherst, Hon. David Maek, 76. 

At Oakham, Mrs. Elizabeth Sawdry, 87; Mrs. Eether R. Clark, 36. 

At Bolton, Mrs. Mary, wife of Deacon Jonathan Nourse, 76. 

At Marion, Ind., Rev. Alfred Hawes, formerly of Holliston, Mass. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper ia to present, in the most elegant and 
form, weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its eolumns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole spiced wi 
witand humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with num ous accurate engravings. by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere. of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of evety noted character in the world, both male and femaie. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine white paper, with new and b iful type, p ting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a greatamount of reading 
matter and illustrati a th weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 


hl), 


Each six months will make @ volume of 416 pages, with about one 
splendid engravings. 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


«", One copy of Tas Fiaa or ovr Uston, and one copy of GLzason’s Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


The PrcroriaL Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
jodical depots th hout the country, and of newsmen, at siz cenis per 


every Saruapar, by 


sinyle copy. 

Published 
F. GLEASON, 

OF TREMONT AND Stagers, Boston, Mass. 
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8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 


A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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. C. SY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
YOUTH. 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


Sweet as the flowery breath of morn, 
Comes floating o’er the hills, 

Each shady nook reflecting bright, 
Among the mountain rills, 

Are the fond dreams of early years— 
As sacred to the heart, 

When all the pleasing scenes of life 
A hallowed joy impart. 


0, youth and love! like happy flowers 
Rejoicing in the morn, 

Think not that clouds or shady hours 
Are followers of the dawn; 


Sends forth a rich perfume, 
And heavenly odors scent the day, 
To cull its fairest bloom. 


What beauties cluster round us then, 
To light our spirits up! 

Aye, mingling hope’s most precious wine 
In life’s more bitter cup; 

“ While evermore the circling hours”’ 
New gifts of promise bring, 

As brightest blooms and sweetest buds 
Are kindred to the spring! 


Ah, youth has many a sunny side, 
And many a golden gleam, 

While whispering angels smiling share 
The glory of its dream! 

But Time, with his attendant cares, 
Mast glide along the way, 

And dearest hopes, with trembling, yield 
Before his ruthless sway. 


Ah, they full many a sorrow show, 
And weep too many tears, 

Who've trod with weak and feeble step, 
This pilgrimage of fears. 

For age doth many a story tell, 
Of early memories strong, 

Of youthful dreams, and sacred hopes, 
And hallowed visions gone. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


ELDORADO. 
No. IIL 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


OxeEtana arrived safe in Spain, and was favorably received. 
His act of insubordination in leaving his commander was forgot- 
ten in the success of his achievement. For it had been successful, 
even if the naked facts only had been told, inasmuch as it was the 
first event which led to any certain knowledge of the immense 
regions that stretch eastward from the Andes to the ocean, besides 
being in itself one of the most brilliant adventures of that remark- 
able age. But Orellana’s accounts went far beyond these limits, 
and confirming all previous tales of the wonderful Eldorado, with 
its temples roofed with gold and its mountains composed of pre- 
cious stones, drew to his standard numerous followers. Every- 
thing promised fairly. The king granted him a commission to 
conquer the countries which he had explored ; he raised funds for 
the expedition, and even found a wife who was willing to accom- 
pany him. In May, 1544, he set sail with four ships and 400 men. 

But the tide of Orellana’s fortune had turned. He stopped 
three months at Teneriffe and two at the Cape de Verds, where 
ninety-cight of his people died and fifty were invalided. The ex- 
pedition proceeded with three ships, and met with contrary winds 
which detained them till their water was exhausted, and had it 
not been for heavy rains, all must have perished. One ship put 
back, in this distress, with seventy men and eleven horses on 
board, and was never heard of after. The remaining two reached 
the river. Having ascended about 100 leagues they stopped to 
build a brigantine. Provisions were scarce here, and fifty-seven 
more of his party died. These men were not like his former com- 
rades, seasoned to the climate and habituated to the difficulties of 
the new world. One ship was broken up here for the materials ; 
the other met with an accident, and became unserviceable, and 
they cut her up and made a bark of the timbers. 

Orellana meanwhile in the brigantine was endeavoring to dis- 
cover the main branch of the river, which it had been easy to keep 
when carried down by the stream, but which he now sought in 
vain for thirty days, among a labyrinth of channels. When he 
returned from this fruitless search he was ill, and told his people 
that he would go back to Point St. Juan, and there he ordered 
them to seek him when they had got the bark ready. But he 
found his sickness increase upon him, and determined to abandon 
the expedition and return to Europe. While he was seeking pro- 
visions for the voyage, the Indians killed seventeen of his men. 
What with vexation and disorder he died in the river. This 
sealed the fate of the expedition. The survivors made no further 
exertions to reach Eldorado, but returned to their own country as 
they could. Such was the fate of Orellana, who as a discoverer 
surpassed all his countrymen, and though as a conqueror he was 
unfortunate, yet neither is he chargeable with any of those atroci- 
ties toward the unhappy natives which have left such a stain on 
the glories of Cortes and Pizarro. 

The next attempt we read of to discover Eldorado was made a 
few years after, under Hernando de Ribera, by ascending the La 


Plata, or river of Paraguay. He sailed in a brigantine with 80 
men, and encountered no hostility from the natives. They con- 
firmed the stories of the Amazons with their golden city. “ How 
could they get at them?” was the next question, “by land or 
by water?” “Only by land,” was the reply. “ But it was a 
two months’ journey, and to reach them now would be impossible 
because the country was inundated.” The Spaniards made light 
of this obstacle, but asked for Indians to carry their baggage. The 
chief gave Ribera twenty for himself and five for each of his men; 
and these desperate adventurers set off on their march over a 
flooded country. 

Eight days they travelled through water up to their knees and 
sometimes up to their middle. By slinging their hammocks to 
trees, and by this means only, could they find dry positions for 
the night. Before they could make a fire to dress their food, they 
were obliged to raise a rude scaffolding, and this was unavoidably 
so insecure that frequently the fire burned through, and food and 
all fell into the water. They reached another tribe, and were 
told that the Amazons’ country was still nine days further on; 
and then still another tribe, who told them it would take a month 
to reach them. Perhaps they would still have advanced, but here 
an insuperable obstacle met them. The locusts for two successive 
years had devoured everything before them, and no food was to 
be had. The Spaniards had no alternative but to march back. 
On their way they were reduced to great distress for want of food, 
and from this cause and travelling so long half under water, the 
greater number fell sick, and many died. Of eighty men who 
accompanied Ribera upon this dreadful march only thirty recov- 
ered from its effects. 

This expedition added a few items to the story of Eldorado. 
Ribera declares under oath that the natives told him of a nation 
of women, governed by a woman, and so warlike as to be dreaded 
by all their neighbors. They possessed plenty of white and yellow 
metal ; their seats and all the utensils in their houses were made 
of them. They lived on a large island which was in a huge lake, 
which they called the “ mansion of the sun,” because the sun sank 
into it. The men of the neighboring tribes visited them three or 
four times in the year. When boys were born they were sent to 
their fathers, but the girls were retained and brought up in the 
warlike habits of their mothers. The only way of accounting for 
these stories is that the Spaniards furnished, in the shape of ques- 
tions, the information which they fancied they received in reply, 
the Indians assenting to what they understood but imperfectly or 
not at all. 

After this a good many years elapsed before any other expedi- 
tion of note was fitted out in search of Eldorado. But the story 
grew, notwithstanding. An imaginary kingdom was shaped out. 
It was governed by a potentate who was called the Great Paytiti, 
sometimes the Great Moxu, sometimes the Enim or Great Para. 
An impostor at Lima affirmed that he had been in his capital, the 
city of Manoa, where not fewer than 3000 workmen were em- 
ployed in the silversmiths’ street. He even produced a map of 
the country, in which he had marked a hill of gold, another of 
silver, and a third of salt. The columns of the palace were de- 
scribed as of porphyry and alabaster, the galleries of ebony and 
cedar, the throne was of ivory, and the ascent to it by steps of 
gold. The palace was built of white stone. At the entrance were 
two towers, and between them a column twenty-five feet in height. 
On its top was a large silver moon, and two living lions were fast- 
ened to its base with chains of gold. Having passed by these keep- 
ers you came into a quadrangle planted with trees and watered 
by a silver fountain, which spouted through four golden pipes. 
The gate of the palace was of copper, and its bolt was received in 
the solid rock. Within, a golden sun was placed upon an altar 
of silver, and four lamps were kept burning before it day and 
night. This imaginary kingdom was called Eldorado from the 
costume of its emperor. His body was anointed every morning 
with a certain fragrant gum of great price, and gold dust was then 
blown upon him through a tube, till he was covered with it. The 
whole was washed off at night. This the savages thought a more 
magnificent and costly attire than could be afforded by any other 
potentate in the world, and hence the Spaniards called him Eldo- 
rado, or the Golden One. 

It may surprise us that tales so palpably false as these should 
have deceived any, to such an extent as to lead them to get up 
costly and hazardous expeditions to go in search of the wonder; 
but we mustremember that what the Spaniards had already realized 
and demonstrated to the world in their conquests of Mexico and 
Peru was hardly less astonishing than these accounts. It is there- 
fore no wonder that multitudes should be found willing to admit 
so much of the marvels of Eldorado as to see in them a sufficient 
inducement to justify the search, and others less credulous were 
perhaps willing to avail themselves of the credulity of the multi- 
tude to accomplish plans of conquest and ambition for themselves. 
Of the latter class we may imagine the celebrated Sir Walter 
Raleigh to be one, who at this time undertook an expedition for 
the discovery and conquest of Eldorado. 
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ALWAYS BUSY. 


The more a man accomplishes the more he may. An active 
tool never grows rusty. find those men the most 


ou 
‘forward to do good or to improve the times and manners, always 


busy. Who start our railroads, our steamboats, our machine 
po our manufactories? Men of industry and a 
As as they live they keep at work, doing something to 

fit themselves and others. It is just so with a man who is beney- 
olent—the more he gives the more he feels like giving. We go 
for activity—in body, in mind, in on Spee Let the gold grow 
not dim, nor the thoughts become le. Keep all things in mo- 
tion. We should rather that death should find us ing @ 
mountain than sinking in a mire—breasting a whirlwind 

sneaking from a cloud.—Newburyport Herald. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


SEPTEMBER TWENTY-FOURTH. 

1680.—S. Butler, author of “ Hudibras,”’ died, aged 68. 
1722.—James Watson, Scotch typographical author, died. 
1780.—Day appointed by Arnold for delivering up West Poin. 
1831.—Mount Auburn cemetery consecrated. 
1849.—Sheriff Murphy shot by the anti-renters, New York. 


SEPTEMBER TWENTY-FIFTH. 
1493.—Colambus sailed on his second voyage. 
1793.—Miss Browne (afterwards Mrs. Hemans) born at Liver- 
pool, England. 
1799.—Massena victorious at Zurich, Switzerland. 
1839.—Treaty between Texas and France signed at Paris. 


SEPTEMBER TWENTY-SIXTH. 
1770.—Sir Henry Clinton sailed from New York to attack 
Charleston. 

1777.—Philadelphia taken by the British. 
1842.—Recorder Riker died at New York, aged 69. 
1846.—New York California regiment sailed—780 strong. 
1847.—Icelandic library at Copenhagen destroyed by fire. 

SEPTEMBER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

642.—Sigebert, a learned king of East Anglia, died. 

1748.—James Thompson, the English poet, died, aged 48. 
1808.—Congress of European monarchs at Erfurth. 
1808.—Lucretia Maria Davidson, born. 
1820.—Daniel Boone died, aged 69. 
1849.—Fortress of Comorn surrendered to the Austrians. 


SEPTEMBER TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
1781.—Americans and French moved against Yorktown. 
1798.—Arabians routed by Murat at Mitguemar. 
1833.—Corner-stone of Boston court-house laid. 
1838.—Destructive storm in New England. 
1849.—Astor Place rioters convicted, at New York. 


SEPTEMBER TWENTY-NINTH. 
1777.—Gen. Lincoln, with 2000 New England troops, joined 
Gen. Gates at Saratoga. 
1820.—Duke of Bordeaux (Henry V. of France by right) born 
at Paris. 
1848.—Commencement of the Hungarian difficulties. 


SEPTEMBER THIRTIETH. 
420.—The erudite St. Jerome died, aged 69. 
1770.—Rev. George Whitefield died at Newburyport, Mass., 


aged 55. 
1783.—Public dinner to Gen. Greene, at Baltimore. 


1800.—Napoleon Bonaparte signed a treaty with the United 
States. 


> 


CONFIDENCE IN ONE’S SELF. 


When a crisis befalls you, and the emergency requires moral 
courage and noble manhood to meet it, be equal to the require- 
ments of the moment, and rise superior to the obstacles in your 

ath. The universal testimon men whose experience exact- 
coincides with yours, furnishes the consoling reflection that 
ditticulties may be ended by opposition. There is no blessing 
equal to the possession of a stout heart. The magnitude of the 
danger needs nothing more than a greater effort than ever at 
your hands. If you prove recreant in the hour of trial, you are 
the worst of recreants, and deserve no compassion. Be not dis- 
mayed nor unmanned when you should be bold and daring, un- 
flinching and resolute. The cloud whose threatening murmurs 
you hear with fear and dread is pregnant with blessings, and the 
frown whose sternness now makes you shudder and tremble will 
ere long be succeeded by a smile of bewitching sweetness and 
benignity. Then be strong and manly, oppose equal forces to 
open difficulties, keep up a stout heart, and trust in Providence. 
Greatness can only be achieved by those who are tried. The 
condition of that achievement is confidence in one’s self.— 
Richmond Post. ; 


4 > 


INDUSTRY ITS OWN REWARD. 


Anything we make up our minds to do we can do. There is 
nothing impossible to be done p Rr persevering effort, 
and nothing of importance can accomplished without it. It 
was labor that built the pyramids, by labor the arts and sciences 
were brought to their present state of perfection, and labor is 
necessary for the health and happiness of all. Industry is the 
law of our being, and we are so constituted that when the law is 
fully recognized, it brings its own reward. Bodily labor is not the 
only kind that is necessary—mind and body should be exercised. 
In this way cheerfulness and contentment are promoted, and we 
are prepared to fill with honor any station assigned us by Provi- 
dence. We often the doom pronounced on man, “ In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” a curse, but it is really a 
blessing, for we find that all rational op follows in the 
train of industrious labor, whether physi innate 


or,mental.— Cinci 


SOUTHEY. 


In conversation with Cottle, he once said, he had found it ne- 
, in reviewing a book written by a native of the Emerald 
Isle, to treat it with rather unwonted severity, such as it richly 
deserved. A few days after the critique had appeared, he hap- 
ed to call on a literary friend in one of the inns of court. 
were conversing on this work and the incompetency of the 
writer, when the author, a gigantic Irishman, entered the room in 
rage, and vowing vengeance against the remorseless critic. 
tanding very near Mr. Southey, he raised his huge fist and ex- 
claimed, “‘ And if I knew who it was, I’d bate him!”. Mr, 
Southey observed a very profound silence, and not liking the vi- 
cinity of a volcano, quietly retired, reserving his laugh for a less — 
hazardous occasion.—Literary Anecdotes. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
Daring the week ending Sept. 2, 23,500 tons of coal were 
shipped from the wharves of the Reading Railroad at Philadel- 
phia, for Boston and vicinity. —— In regard to the Waldoboro’ 
(Me.) fire, it is stated that, when the fire was extinguished, not a 
pound of tea, a barrel of flour, nor provisions of any kind could 
be obtained in the place ; and it was only through the active assist- 
ance and sympathy of the people of the neighboring towns that 
the sufferers by the fire were saved from actual starvation. —— In 
Lynn the people are a trifle worse off than we are. A cord of wood 
sawed and split ready for use costs there $12 50.—— At a meet- 
ing of the select and common councils of Philadelphia, held lately, 
a committee was chosen to visit Boston for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the telegraphic fire alarm of this city, with a view of adopting 
it in that city. —— Reputation is often got without merit, and lost 
without crime. ——— The river is so low at St. Louis that the 
boiler decks of the largest steamers are scarcely on a level with 
the wharf, and discharging freight is consequently exceedingly 
difficult. Laborers are paid twenty cents an hour. —— Dr. I. B. 
Fiske, one of the oldest citizens of Bangor, aged 70 years, fell 
dead in the street, 7th instant, from a stroke of apoplexy. —— It 
is said that Mrs. Briggs, the wonderful little woman exhibited by 
Col. Wood, is dead, and that the exhibitor had $5000 insurance 
on her life in a Philadelphia office. —— The present depreciation 
in the value of property in railroad and other stocks in the city 
of New York, within the last year, is said to be not less than 
$100,000,000. — Mr. James Campbell, of Tansborough, Cam- 
den county, New Jersey, has a tomato vine nine feet four inches 
high, which covers a space of thirty-one feet in circumference, and 
" has front fifteen hundred to two thousand tomatoes upon it. —— It 
is usually the case with obstinate persons, to regard neither truth 
in contradicting, nor benefit in disputing. Positiveness is a cer- 
tain evidence of weak :jadgment. —— The Buffalo Courier says 
the travel on the lake steamers has greatly increased during the 
last ten days. Merchants from the west are crowding to the east- 
ward for their fall purchases. —— The Gloucester Telegraph says 
that tautog are becoming plenty in that vicinity. A gentleman 
lately caught thirteen in a very short time.—— The Kennebec 
Journal says that workmen are now engaged, by means of a large 
iron-toothed rake or harrow, in removing the accumulations at 
Gage Shoal, in the Kennebec River. The mode of operation is 
to stir up the dirt, and let the current carry it away. —— Weak 
and little souls are spoiled by learning, but vigorous and great 
ones are perfected by it. —— Fort Laramie is said to be in immi- 
nent danger. The Indians are about it in great force. From ten 
to fifteen thousand dollars worth of goods have been taken by 
them from the American Fur Company.—— The quantity of 
land given by Congress to the Illinois Central Railroad is equal 
in number of acres to the whole State of Connecticut. —— From 
a report just made to the secretary of the treasury, it appears that 
in the United States, from January 1 to June 17, 1854, there were 
sixty-four steamboat disasters, involving a loss of $2,274,442, and 
five hundred and forty-eight lives. —— An active trade is spring- 
ing up between San Francisco and the Sandwich Islands, and the 
splendid new steamer Polynesia now plies regularly between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. —— Ostentation diminishes the merit of 
an action. He that is vain enough to cry up himself, ought to be 
punished with the silence of others. —— At the New York Hippo- 
drome, in the presence of many ladies and gentlemen, one Grin- 
dall ran five miles in twenty-nine minutes two seconds, winning 
$200. —— Daniel Ames, a revolutionary relic, died at Montville, 
Connecticut, lately, aged one hundred years, one month and ten days. 
He was at the battle of Bunker Hill. —— The strongest passions 
allow us some rest, but vanity keeps us perpetually in motion. 
“ What a dust I raise !” says the fly upon a coach wheel. —— The 
corn crop in the Maumee and Wabash valleys is suid to be better 
this season than the last. —— Horace Hodgman hung himself, 
lately, in the New Hampshire State Prison. 


A NEW DODGE, 

Two men lately drove up to the door of a merchant in the vi- 
cinity of Cairo, Illinois, and requested the privilege of depositing 
a box they had with them in the house for the night, which was 
refused, but they were allowed to place it in the store. The next 
morning the men called for the box, but the storekeeper had missed 
a piece of cloth from his counter, and on further examination he 
found that he had been robbed of five hundred dollars, and con- 
sequently he refused to let them have the box. The storekeeper 
obtained assistance, secured the two men and opened the box, 
when lo! out jumped a man, and in the box were found the 
money, goods, etc., which had been stolen. 


SLeerine THE Moonticut.—A young man belonging to 
the second Illinois regiment, stationed at Tampico, lay down in 
front of his tent, pérfectly well, with the moon shining full in his 
face, and having been on guard the night before, slept soundly un- 
til morning. When he attempted to rise he was nearly blind, his 
cheeks were puffed out to twice their usual size, his eyes were 
nearly closed, and surrounded with circles of almost jet black, pre- 
senting a terrible sight. 


Fravp.—A bogus insurance company, purporting 
to be a branch of the New York Merchants’ Insurance Company, 


swindled the New Orleans people out of thirty or forty thousand 
dollars, lately, and then left for another and better land. 


DONATION FOR A Late Leonard M. Parker 


bequeathed $4500 to the town of Shirley in aid of the establish- 
ment of a high school there. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Richard Norris, a deaf mute, of Charlottesville, Va.,a few 
days since killed a wild turkey that weighed thirty pounds, wbich 
furnished a good family dinner for three days. 


A recent writer in the Post calculates, from a rough estimate, 
that $2,000,000 are employed in the music business in this city, 
including pianos, organs, and wood instruments, sheet mu- 
sic, etc., and that the annual business amounts to $750,000. 

The N. O. Picayune learns that about the middle of last 
month, the business part of the town of Belize, Honduras, was de- 
stroyed by fire. It is estimated that about one hundred houses 
and stores are destroyed, with rising $500,000 in merchandize. 

A new kind of wheat has been introduced into California from 
Sonora, which, it is said, will in its yield surpass any other varie- 
ty, being free from rust and smut, and maturing a month or six 
weeks earlier. This will, it is thought, be peculiarly adapted to 
the climate of California. 

A San Francisco letter writer, in the course of his correspon- 
dence, mentions the following: “‘ An invoice of hardware, which 
cost in New York, eighteen months since, over $1300, and has 
been here in store over twelve months, was offered for sale lately 
for the sum of $500.” 

The Traveller states that “the executors of the will of the 
late Samucl Appleton, of this city, have made a donation of 
twenty thousand dollars to the academy at New Ipswich, N. H. 
Mr. Appleton made a donation of five thousand dollars to the 
seminary four years ago.” 

Three little girls, daughters of Mr. Reed, a gentleman living 
near Independence, Ky., were playing but a short distance from 
their house, when a large tree fell with a loud crash, the limbs of 
which, striking two of the children, killed them instantly. They 
heard the cracking of the tree, but thought themselves in safety. 

The State of California was never in a more prosperous con- 
dition than at present. The harvesting is all over, and the 
amount of breadstuffs which have been raised will be more than 
sufficient to meet all their wants during the coming year. The 
miners generally are doing as well as in 1849 and 1850, comparing 
the prices of living, etc. 

The engine house of the New York Central Railroad, at Roch- 
ester, was destroyed by fire on the 7th inst. The building was 
located in the eastern part of the city. It was one hundred and 
sixty feet in diameter, and four hundred and eighty feet in cir- 
cumference. It was built of brick, and had an immense dome and 
roof supported by a framework of iron. 

The city of Quebec is about to be supplied with pure water 
from the lake at Lorette. The lake is about ten miles distant, 
and is sufficiently elevated to enable the water to be conveyed to 
the tops of the highest houses in the city. The water has hither- 
to been carted from the river, and has proved a fertile source of 
disease, being full of impurity, and with a large percentage of 
saline matter. 

A few days since a grocer of Portsmouth, N. H., bought in 
Boston a few chests of what he supposed, judging by the sample, 
to be excellent tea. They were properly encased in lead, wood 
and matting. The first box which the grocer opened turned out 
to contain worthless chaff, rice hulls, etc., rendered sufficiently 
heavy for practical purposes by the addition of a collection of 
unburnt brickbats, evidently of Chinese origin. 


Foreign Items. 


A royal decree 


There is no improvement in affairs. 
¢ juntas of safety and the arma- 


has been published suppressing t 
ments formed in the provinces. 


The supply of paper is so inadequate to the demand in Eng- 
land, that old newspapers are used over again, the ink being first 
— by a chemical process, and the paper reduced to a clear 
pulp. 

Constantinople letters of twentieth August, announce a great 
battle near Kars on the seventh; result indecisive ; five thousand 
killed on both sides. Hassan Pasha was killed, and Mustapha 
Pasha wounded. Three Russian generals were disabled. 


The Londoners have been taken in by purchasing eagerly, cases 
of gold medals, at good round prices, by auction. It was by mere 
accident discovered that they were iron, handsomely covered with 
gold by the electrotyping process. 


The English House of Commons have recently, by a large ma- 
jority, authorized the admission of dissenters into the universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford. They have hitherto been entirely ex- 
cluded from Oxford, and only permitted to study, but not to grad- 
uate at Cambridge. 

At a recent levee of Queen Victoria’s, an address was present- 
ed her from forty-two thousand of the wives and daughters of the 
laboring classes, small tradesmen, and domestic servants, from 
various parts of the kingdom, praying for a revision of the laws 
which regulate the sale of spirituous liquors. 

Cholera continues to prevail at Genoa, Leghorn and Naples. 
The cases at Genoa have a over one hundred and twenty 
daily. In Naples, though one half the population has sought 
refuge elsewhere, there were over three hundred deaths daily fora 
week. Some thirty-five cases are daily reported at Leghorn. 

Quite a sensation has been produced in Paris by the discovery 
some weeks since, that the American consul in Paris, absent upon 
a tour in Italy, had left behind him an engraved fac-simile of his 
signature, to be stamped upon documents ‘brought to the office 
for legalization and ratification. 

It is stated that the finances of Austria have been suddenly re- 
lieved from their depressed condition, by an immense and unpre- 
cedented voluntary national effort, the people of Austria having 
actually subscribed within the last month £40,000,000, to fund 
the floating debt, to resume cash payments, and to relieve the 
state from its embarrassment. 

The allied powers have quite a large fleet in the Pacific at the 

resent time, consisting of the British frigate President (flag ship), 
rigate Amphitrite, and steamer Virago ; French frigates Pique, 
Forte, Eurydice, L’Artemise, and brig Obligardo; the English 
carrying one hundred and twenty guns, the French one hundred 
and thirty-eight. They are supposed to be in search of the Rus- 
sian squadron. 

Princess Zenaida Charlotte Ji eldest daughter of Joseph 
Bonaparte, died at Naples on a. a6 of August. The 

lady was born at Paris in 1802; she passed some time with 
her father at Bordentown, and inspired her American acquain- 
tance with lively esteem accomplishments and mental pow- 
ers were ble. She married cousin-german Charles 
Bonaparte, and brought him twelve children, eight of whom 
survived. 


Sands of Gold. 


..-. Oft expectation fails, and most oft there where most it 


promises.—Shakspeare. 
.... As antiquity cannot privilege a mistake, so novelty cannot 
prejudice one.—Sir T. P. Blount. 


.... Truth is born with us; and we must do violence to na- 
ture, to shake off our veracity.—St. Evremond. 

.--. He will find himself in a great mistake, that either seeks 
for a friend in a palace, or tries him at a feast.— Seneca. 

..+. Itis right to be contented with what we have, but never 
with what we are.—Sir James Mackintosh. 


.+». There isin every human countenance either a history or a 
prophecy, which must sadden, or at least soften, every reflecting 
observer— Coleridge. 

.... An angry man who suppresses his passions, thinks worse 
than he speaks; and an angry man that will chide, speaks worse 
than he thinks.—Zord Bacon. 

.... More hearts pine away in secret anguish, for the want of 
kindness from those who should be their comforters, than for any 
other calamity in life.—Dr. Young. 

.... What madness is it for a man to starve himself to enrich 
his heir, and so turn a friend into an enemy! for his joy at your 
death will be proportioned to what you leave him.— Seneca. 

Le People who are jealous, or particularly careful of their 
own rights and dignity, always find enough of those who do not 
care for either to keep them continually uncomfortable.—Barnes. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a person smoking like an individual inarage? Be- 
cause he “ fumes.” 

The fellow who slept under “the cover of night,” complains 
that he came very near freezing. 

Jonas thinks that the term, “ grass”-widows, arises from the 
fact that their husbands are roving blades. 

The man who undertook to blast his neighbor’s prospects, 
used too short a fuse, and got blown up himself. 

When will the Emperor of Russia sleep in England? When 
he takes a nap here. Echo says—‘ Napier !’—Punch. 

A boarding-school miss, being unwell, thought it was not gen- 
teel to say she was Bill-ious, so she complained of being William- 
ous! These are the days of refinement. 

The people live uncommon long in Vermont. There are two 
men there so old that they have quite forgotten who they are, 
and there is nobody alive who can remember it for them. 

Hood, in an article of singular humor, states that the phrase 
“republic of letters” was hit upon to insinuate that, taking the 
whole lot of authors together, they had not got a sovereign 
amongst them. 

An inveterate bachelor, being asked by a sentimental young 
miss, why he did not secure some fond one’s company in his voy- 
age on the ocean of life, replied, “JT would, if I were sure such 
an ocean would be pacific.’ 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcroriat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautifu. villages; of ts at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic s, and orig!- 
nal tales, written expreasly for the paper. , In politics, and oa sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral, therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It the day, so condensed as to 
presen possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to So peenn thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBE, 


the os circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s PicToRIAL. 


The Frc is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one year, $2 00 


One copy of Taz FLAG oF ovr Untox, and one copy of Gimason’s Picroriat, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
*, The Frac can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in United 
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F. GLEASON, 
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MRS. TROLLOPE, 

Some diversity of opinion exists respecting the merits 
of this celebratec lady, as an author. In England she is 
spoken of in a high strain of eulogium; and an English 
author in portraying her characteristics speaks in this 
wise: “‘ There are some authors, with whom it seems im- 
possible not to be lively and entertaining. No matter 
how great the demand from within, and the pressure from 
without, still there is always the same flow of animal 
spirits, and buoyant intellectual energy. The most pleas- 
ing susceptibilities of genius are congenial to their nature 
as sunshine is to the soil, and they seem to live in an at- 
mosphere of cheerfulness. When to the possession of 
such fascinating qualities we find united, as in the subject 
of our present memoir, a perfect ease and freedom of 
oye, with a humorous perception of character, quickness 

observation, and a keen sense of the ridiculous, we feel 
that we have a right to include Mrs. Trollope among the 
most attractive as well as the cleverest writers of the 

resent day.” Doubtless to the morbid spirit of the Eng- 
ish nation as it existed when Mrs. Trollope first entered 
the arena as a writer of foreign travels, her harsh, sarcas- 
tic and prejudiced statements and descriptions furnished 
sufficient nutriment to keep alive any remains of national 
animosity which had survived our last war, and her taunt- 
ing delineations were received with infinite pleasure. 
Perhaps our own national pride was a little piqued to no- 
tice how readily her book, “ Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” was received, and regarded as unprejudiced 
and truthful exhibitions of our social condition, and all 
that fell from her pen was put under the ban of wholesale 
condemnation by our people. Her work had its run; it 
was admired abroad for its “ graphic sketches, its analysis 
of character, and its wit.” Of late years a better spirit 
has sprung up, and a nicer perception has characterized 
the writings of tourists among us; and travellers do not 
feel justified in abusing their privileges, mistaking the na- 
ture of their powers, and betraying the sacred recesses of 
our hospitality by distorted and garbled views and ani- 
madversions of our social and domestic manrfers. In the 
case before us, it was true, that upon the appearance of 
her travels, before the English public, “ American sensi- 
bility was deeply wounded, and the whole nation was in- 
censed at the exaggerations of their English satirist,” 
and it was reasonable that it should be. Nor was it an 
wonder that fora long time subsequent, every Englis 
tourist was regarded with suspicion; and as it was be- 
lieved they were amassing matcrial to figure a la Trollope, when 
their tour was completed, they did not meet with that enhoons 
and cordiality that would otherwise have been tendered to them. 
But the mountains and rivers of America have not the same com- 
plaint to make against Mrs. Trollope which her descriptions of 
society have, for they lose nothing at her hands. As a painter of 
scenery her sketches are brilliant and her views are correct. Sub- 
sequently to the publication of her “ Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” she appeared before the public as a writer of fiction, 
and two years later again presents herself as a tourist, but on new 
ground, and in countries where she appears to have found much 


MADAME TROLLOPE. 


more to gratify and interest her than in America, and where she 
appears to have travelled in better humor with the people. After- 
ward she visited Belgium and Western Germany ; later still, Paris 
and the Parisians, and subsequently Vienna and the Austrians 
were the themes of her pen. At a more recent period she gave to the 
world a series of novels, and then again resumed the character 
of a tourist, in her “ Visit to Italy.” But her fertile pen could’ not 
rest, and returning to fiction Mrs. Trollope has since given numer- 
ous other efforts of her genius and industry, which are regarded 
as aa a large share of originality. Critics generally accord to 


her striking powers of description, and insight into human nature. 


CHURCH OF 8ST. PETER, AT HAMBURG. 

The new church of St. Peter, at Hamburg, a represen- 
tation of which we give below, was erected to supply the 
place of its former namesake which was destroyed by the 

at fire. This is a fine building, the extreme length of 

e interior being 165 feet, breadth 112 feet. The view is 
accurate, well executed, and will give a jnst idea of the 
peculiar style of architecture of this sacred edifice. Its 
namesake was the most ancient church in Hamburg, hav- 
ing been built in the 12th century. The present is regarded 
as one of the finest specimens of modern architecture in 
Germany. There are several other notable edifices in 
Hamburg ; among the church structures found in this cele- 
brated city, that of St. Michael is the most interesting. 
This, which is an edifice of the last century, is 245 feet 
long, ®y 180 feet broad; and has a tower 456 feet in 
height, ascending a stair of nearly 600 ony Its interior 
is capable of accommodating 6000 people; it has a fine 
altar-pieee, an organ of 5600 pipes, and a — crypt, 
supported by sixty-nine granite columns There are 
twelve other places of worship, including the chapels of 
the German, French, and English Calvinists, and the 
English Episcopal, Calvinist, and Roman Catholic 
churches. There are many beautiful public edifices in 
Hamburg. The Borsen Halle, or Exch Hall, is a 
handsome building, but is hidden from the sight : in addi 
tion to a large public hall, a small commercial rye 
and a coffev-house, it has a handsome concert and |. 
room, a suit of billiard-rooms, and a printing establish- 
ment. The new exchange contains a hall for 
the assemblage of the merchants ; a hall for the meetings 
of the merchant company ; rooms for the use of the com- 
mercium, or board of e, and for the extensive commer- 
cial library belonging to the latter institution. Ham 
has a great many charitable institutions, some of wh 
are on a splendid scale. The General Infirmary, erected 
in 1823, in the suburb of St. George, on the Lubeck road, 
cost about £85,000. Its yearly expenditure is about 
£16,500, the greater part of which is supplied from the 
city funds. It will accommodate from 4000 to 5000 
tients: invalids of the middle ranks are attended to in it 
on their paying a proportionate subscription. In the 
New Orphan Asylum, 600 orphans are received into the 
establishment, and 500 more are provided for elsewhere. 
Thore are also asylums for aged persons, deaf and dumb, 
the blind, sailors and their widows, etc.; and a private 
hospital, in which, besides medical attendance, a superior 
education is given to deformed children, cripples, ete. ; of whom 
Hamburg contains a large number. The Kathhaus, in which the 
senate and burgher colleges and the =e court of justice hold 
their sitting, has within its precincts the treasury, the tax-office, 
a receptacle for the archives of the city, and a guard-house for the 
burgher-guard. It is an incongruous piece of architecture, having 
been founded in the thirteenth century, and added to at different 

riods in the succeeding ages. The Bank, which stands near it, 
is a handsome edifice of free-stone. Hamburg has also an observ- 
atory and a botanic garden, academies of desizn, commerce, navi- 
gation, anatomy, etc., and several learned societies. 
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